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JAPAN AND THE POWERS. 


fWNHE civilized world has hardly recovered from 

its astonishment at the phenomenal successes 
of Japanese arms and statesmanship over the an- 
cient power of China, which had been consid- 
ered so vastly superior in resources of every de- 
scription that Japan’s warlike venture looked to 
many like an act of foolish audacity. We now 
see in the Japanese a people rejuvenated by a rev- 
olution which destroyed a superannuated feudal- 
ism without rendering inert the abilities of the 
old aristocracy, and put in its place a national 
state with representative institutions, calling into 
vigorous activity all the popular faculties, and 
opening wide all gates to the influences of modern 
civilization; a people full of national spirit, pride, 
and ambition, of extraordinary cleverness, and 
eager to win for their country an honorable and 
respected position among the nations of the earth. 
On the other hand, we see in the Chinese Empire 
a conglomeration of heterogeneous popular ele- 
ments, ruled by a dynasty of intruders, governed 
through a decrepit bureaucracy moving in the 
ruts of an antiquated routine, and honeycombed 
with selfishness and corruption, one part of the 
country stolidly indifferent to the fate of the other, 
nowhere a trace of national feeling or aspiration, 
every where stupid fear of change, and a stubborn 
repugnance to the’ progressive influences of the 
world abroad. As the two countries have thus:in 
this conflict revealed themselves, the success of 
the rejuvenated and progressive nation appears no 
longer surprising; nor can the sympathies of civ- 
ilized men, unwarped by special interests, fail to 
be on its side. 

But such interests promptly made themselves 
heard as soon as the victorious Japanese began to 
let the world know that they expected to reap sub- 
stantial fruits from their victory. Considering the 
magnitude of that victory their demands upon the 
defeated enemy will not, by fair-minded men, be 
considered extravagant as the world goes. Their 
claim for war expenses to be paid by China in cash 
is not excessive. That they should have demanded 
the island of Formosa as a substantial addition to 
their domain and a material enlargement of their 
commercial advantages, and that they should wish 
to possess certain points of naval importance on 
the continent to fortify their maritime power, and 
certain territorial acquisitions contiguous to Korea 
to maintain their sphere of influence, cannot be 
called unreasonable. By insisting that the Chinese 
Empire should be opened more widely to com- 
merce, they not only benefit themselves, but they 
render a very valuable service to every commer- 
cial nation in the world; and when it is said that 
the first and greatest benefit will redound to the 
Japanese themselves, nobody can deny that they 
are fairly entitled to it., On the whole, it must 
be admitted that in dictating their terms of peace 
the Japanese have certainly been as moderate and 
liberal as any nation pretending to a higher civil- 
ization would have been under the same cirecum- 
stances. 

At first it was rumored that Great Britain would 
be found to oppose any arrangement that would 
seriously interfere with the old state of things in 
China, and materially increase the power of Japan. 
But British business sagacity could hardly fail to 
see that British interest would best be served by 
enlarged freedom of trade, and that nothing would 
serve this enlargement in East Asia more effectu- 
ally than the strengthening of Japanese influence 
in that quarter of the globe. The critics of Great 
Britain call this a selfish policy, but it is, in the 
true sense of the term, enlightened selfishness. 
There is only one power from which Japan has to 
fear serious antagonism, and this is the most self- 
ish and unenlightened of all—Russia. The oppo- 
sition of Russia to Japanese aggrandizement is 
characteristic. Russia wishes to extend her power 
in East Asia. She wishes especially to possess, in 
connection with her trans-Siberian railway, an 
‘‘ice-free” harbor. She can obtain such a harbor 
only by further territorial acquisition southward. 
There she finds Japan occupying the territory ceded 
by the treaty of peace in her way. Therefore, Rus- 
sia contends, Japan must not have that ceded ter- 
ritory. That Russia cannot claim that ice-free 
harbor on the Korean coast by any title of right is 
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readily admitted. That her claim to it is not near- 
ly as good as the Japanese claim to the territory 
conquered by war is evident. But Russia must 
have that harbor because Russia wants it; and 
therefore Japan must not have the ceded territory, 
although she has won it by war and treaty with 
China, because it is in Russia’s way. This is Rus- 
sian reasoning. 

Yhere is nothing more grotesque in modern his- 
tory than the support given to this Russian pre- 
tension by Germany and France. The commercial 
interests of neither Germany nor France are in the 
slightest degree threatened by the advance of Jap- 
anese power; on the contrary, as that advance 
makes for greater freedom of trade in East Asia, it 
is the obvious interest of Germany and of France 
to favor it. In point of fact, the attitude of Ger- 
many and France as to this business is not at all 
determined by their commercial interests in East 
Asia. It is determined entirely by considerations 
touching the European balance of power. France 
still pursues the fantastic scheme of a Franco- 
Russian alliance to be eventually turned against 
Germany. She therefore cajoles Russia. Germany 
is intent upon drawing Russia away from France; 
and Emperor WILLIAM dreams of a ‘‘ Three Em- 
perors’ League ” to control the destinies of Europe. 
And thus he cajoles Russia too. But neither in 
France nor in Germany is the support of the Rus- 
sian anti-Japanese policy popular; and if Russia 
should proceed to hostilities against Japan, she 
would soon find that her august allies, with all 
their professions of friendship, would leave her to 
fight her battles alone. 

That the United States maintain a position of 
absolute neutrality is, we trust, a matter of course. 
But whenever the question arises to which side we 
should give the moral weight of our sympathies, 
we should never lose sight of this fundamental 
point: Our sympathies, together with our interests, 
will naturally be with progressive civilization, 
which means freedom of commercial intercourse. 
We may look for freedom of commercial inter- 
course with Japanese Asia, with British Asia, per- 
haps even with Chinese Asia, much sooner than 
with Russian Asia. The Russian policy will run 
in the direction of arbitrary exclusion or restriction 
so long as Russia remains what she is now. 


THE THREATENED VICTIMS OF THE 
SILVER MOVEMENT. 

THERE is to be a meeting of the opponents of sil- 
ver monometallism at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
23d of this month. It will probably be a gathering 
of representative business men of the South, with 
some persons of like sentiments from the North 
and West. The call for such a gathering is an 
event fraught with encouragement and_ hope. 
Secretary CARLISLE is to make the important ad- 
dress, and they who know him best have reason 
to believe that this is to be the beginning of an 
earnest effort on his part to redeem his section of 
the country from the grasp of the demagogues who 
have been profiting politically by the recent spread 
of the fiat-money propaganda. If it is true that he 
has set himself to the task, he has undertaken a 
work of difficulty, made the more onerous by rea- 
son of the license which the free-coinage men have 
thus far enjoyed. The opponents of silver mono- 
metallism are beginning a stern chase, but Mr. Car- 
LISLE'S influence and power are so great in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and, indeed, throughout the 
South, that there is already reason for hope that 
the Secretary will not stand alone. The senti- 
ment of the business community of the South 
will be with him, and that sentiment has already 
been echoed in local newspapers and in the speech- 
es and interviews of politicians who are shrewd 
enough to understand that in the long-run the peo- 
ple of this country come to a realizing sense of their 
own interests; that in business the interests of the 
merchants, the bankers, the farmers, and the wage- 
earners are identical; and that when the time comes 
when all men understand that free coinage means 
silver monometaliism, and that that means disaster 
and ruin to those who have goods or services to 
sell or debts to pay, the politicians who have been 
riding on the crest of a soft-money wave are very 
likely to be engulfed forever. 

The intelligence of the country is about to en- 
gage in what ought to be a struggle to the end 
with the greed of the silver-mine owners and the 
advocates of fiat money. In this struggle the pro- 
dycers of the country, and especially the farmers 
and the wage-earners, will eventually be the deter- 
mining forces. That their decision will be against 
silver monometallism is reasonably certain, for their 
interests would be more disastrously affected by the 
adoption of a free coinage system than those of any 
other classes in the community. The question is 
whether they shall learn this at once through in- 
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telligent discussion, or years hence from their own 
ruin, and amid the desolation of the country upon 
whose general prosperity their own depends. 

The farmer has been sedulously and cunningly 
appealed to by silver advocates. He has been vic- 
timized by men who have played upon his misfor- 
tunes for their own: profit. He has been listening 
to the argument that by the adoption of silver 
monometallism money will be rendered cheaper; 
other products, consequently, will be dearer; and 
that debts will be scaled so that the debtor will pay 
to the creditor a sum that will purchase less than 
the same sum was able to purchase when it was 
borrowed. This dishonest argument is addressed 
to the farmers as if they were the debtors who 
would be helped. But they are not. The debtors 
who would be helped are the speculators, the gam- 
blers in grain, not the growers, the men who do 
business on ‘‘call” loans, not the men whose debts 
are represented by mortgages on their farms. The 
payment of such debts constitutes an inconsidera- 
ble percentage of the total transactions of the year. 
At least ninety-seven per cent. of those transac- 
tions consist of the purchase and sale of property. 
And in these transactions the farmer’s products 
constitute much the greater bulk of those that are 
dealt in. He has been told that if silver were 
coined as gold is he would receive a higher price 
for his corn, wheat, and cotton. This might be so, 
but he would then also pay a higher price for his 
agricultural implements, his clothes, his horses, 
his ecattle—for all that he buys. 

He has been told that if commerce suffered many 
vicissitudes, owing to the disturbance of exchange 
between this country and the gold countries of 
Europe, as a consequence of our becoming a silver 
monometallic nation, he would not be the sufferer, 
but that the losses would fall on the shipping mer- 
chant and the banker of the East. But the farmer 
himself is our greatest merchant. His products 
make three-fourths of our annual exports. He re- 
ceives for them the price that is paid in fereign 
markets, less the cost of transportation,of insurance, 
and of the uncertainties of the markets. The farm- 
er pays for every suspicion of our currency sys- 
tem, for every complication in exchange. The man 
who ships his grain and sells the bill of exchange 
against it knows the money market, because he 
keeps an hourly watch upon it, and he protects 
himself against all contingencies. The farmer is 
helpless in his hands. What the farmer needs is 
the simplest currency system and the best money 
that can be devised. His wheat or cotton should 
bring to him dollars that are as valuable in them- 
selves as his own crops, and he ought to struggle 
with all his strength against any system that will 
leave him at the mercy of the men who deal in 
money. Among the evils of which he now com- 
plains is the commission or profit of the man who 
stands between him and the consumer or the ship- 
per. If silver monometallism, which will be the 
result of free coinage, prevails, he will have to pay 
another commission—that of the man who deals 
in the fluctuations of money, and who makes his 
profit from the ups and downs of our currency. 
Prices will not rise by reason of the additions to 
our money, but because our money is cheap in it- 
self. Disturbances will come because the value of 
our silver money will fluctuate. The effort to add 
money to our present stock is expensive. In the 
last issue of the WEEKLY it was shown that the 
country has already actually lost $156,000,000 on 
the silver it has purchased under the acts of 1878 
and 1890. This vast sum has been expended in a 
fruitless effort to maintain the price of silver for 
the benefit of the mine-owners. The loss must be 
made good by the tax-payers—for all the money 
that the government possesses comes from the tax- 
payers, and the farmer is a most important tax- 
payer. It ought to be his policy to stop these 
expensive experiments in money and currency, 
and to insist that the government’s money shall be 
as good as that which will be paid for his wheat in 
London, not to him, but to the exporter, who will 
have paid him in silver, if silver monometallism 
triumphs. 

Another point which the farmers ought to con- 
sider is that most of their mortgage debts are 
overdue, and that as soon as the’ country goes 
upon a silver basis the mortgage creditors will 
demand payment. They will demand immediate 
payment, because they will not take the chances 
of loss by the further depreciation of silver. The 
sheriff will be the busiest man in the agricultural 
regions of this country when the silver dollar be- 
comes the single standard. And doubtless among 
the most eager creditors will be some silver Sena- 
tors, who have always inserted in their mortgages 
a clause giving them the right to demand gold. 

Much the same considerations govern the wage- 
earner as the farmer. He also needs, most of all, 
a simple system and a sound dollar. He is the 























first to feel the evil results of a financial complica- 


tion. The farmer and the wage-earner have suf- 
fered most from the business disturbance of the last 
two years. That disturbance resulted from doubt 
and uncertainty as to the future of our currency. 
Its consequence was a decline in business and a 
falling off of opportunities for wage-earners. It 
would seem as though the object-lesson of the last 
two years ought to be a sufficient warning of the 
evils of the single silver standard. If the mere 
threat of its coming could produce so mucli trou- 
ble, what would its actual adoption accomplish ? 


AN ILL-TIMED PROPOSITION. 

THE adoption by the Assembly of New York of a pe- 
tition to Congress and of a resolution in favor of the an- 
nexation of Canada by a unanimous vote would, if it 
had any significance at all, be a cause of consternation on 
both sides of the border. A proposal of union with Can- 
ada, if made in due form, would be a serious affair, and it 
is a relief to find, from every expression of sentiment both 
in Canada and in the United States, that no one considers 
the action of the New York Assembly as having any sig- 
nificance whatever. We certainly are not prepared to an- 
nex Canada. Canada, for good and sufficient reasons, 
does not propose to join the United States. 

The reasons on both sides are perfectly clear to any one 
who knows anything about the situation. In Canada two 
races Which do not assimilate, the French and the Eng- 
lish, are having some trouble in getting along together. 
The French are Catholics, and cling to the religious 
privileges guaranteed to them by the treaty which made 
them British subjects. As France no longer sends out 
colonists to re-enforce the strength of her children in 
Canada, the French Canadians look forward with some 
apprehension to the time when the sceptre of power in 
the Dominion will be wrested from them by the steady 
increase in numbers of the English. But when they are 
made to understand that the United States could not sanc- 
tion their exclusive religious privileges, whatever mo- 
tive they have for favoring annexation would disappear. 
If the English Canadians feel any desire for annexation 
they have shown a control of their feelings which the 
Assembly of New York might wisely emulate. They 
are indifferent to the advantages of the proposed union. 
While the Canadians naturally object to absorption into 
and annihilation by the United States, we, for our part, 
object to any further unwilling accessions to our popula- 
tion. We have not yet satisfactorily solved the negro 
problem, we have been worried by the necessity of deal- 
ing with a few thousand Mexicans in New Mexico, we 
piously hope that we have got rid of the Mormon question 
in Utah, and we have several millions of recent additions 
to our alien population to assimilate. 

The present time is especially inopportune for such 
propositions, While our government is engaged in the 
delicate task of trying to avert British intervention in the 
affairs of the American continent, it is the acme of ab- 
surdity for any legislative body to attempt to interfere in 
the affairs of a British colony. 


FIGHTERS NOT WANTED. 


An Ohio Republican newspaper nominates Governor 
McKIntey for President because he is a ‘‘ fighter.” It 
says that ‘‘an army needs fighters; so do political par- 
ties.” Therefore Senator ALLISON, who is a man of peace, 
who has no ‘‘ fire in his words, no iron in his political life 
or conduct,” is not to be thought of. As to McKINLEy, 
he is asserted to be ‘‘a fighter, a natural leader, a Napo- 
LEON in politics, barring Moscow and Waterloo; a SHERT- 
DAN, who charges with desperate vigor; a SHERMAN, 
who sweeps the country before him; a GRANT, who, 
without uniform or ceremony, hunts the enemy and 
whips him.” 

We fear that there isa good deal besides late-in-the- 
evening rhetoric about this. It is quite likely that a large 
number of the readers of this Ohio newspaper will be led 
to believe for a time that a “fighter” is a good kind of 
President to have. But these people are, of course, Re- 
publicans, and will vote for any Republican candidate 
who is nominated. They would even vote for the fireless 
and ironless ALLISON if he shouldbe their party’s nom- 
inee, and would be brought through the discipline of 
regularity to accept his sturdy sense and his accurate 
knowledge of affairs as admirable substitutes for the al- 
leged pugnacity of Mr. McKIn.ey. But the next election 
will be decided by independent voters, the elders among 
whom began to grow weary of “fighters ” about twenty- 
three years ago, and their numbers have since then grown 
so greatly that they have elected Presidents at least in 
1884, 1888, and 1892, and perhaps before. 

If the Republican party is to nominate a “fighter,” it 
had best be careful that the ‘ fighter” is arrayed on the 
right side. The Ohio newspaper says that ‘‘the next 
President will be a fighting Republican.” That depends. 
As matters stand, the names Republican and Democrat 
convey no clear idea of the principles and purposes of 
those who bear them. The suggesiion of the Ohio news- 
paper, therefore, compels the inquiry: ‘‘ Under what ban- 
ner is the valiant and pugnacious Governor McKINLEY to 
do his fighting?” 

Mere fighting will not do. A President in a constant 
state of rage, thrashing about without object or purpose, 
hitting every head that shows itself, would not be a plea- 
sant object to contemplate, and while it might add to the 
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gayety of other nations, it would sadden our own coun- 
trymen both at home and abroad. Four years of a Presi- 
dent in a towering rage, fighting Democrats for an occu- 
pation, would not only grow monotonous, but would not 
give the country the good government that it ought to 
have and for which it has the right to hope. 

It is probably not as a fighter in general that Governor 
McKiIntey is recommended for the Presidency. He is 
expected to fight for one or more causes. So far as we 
know he has never fought for any cause with great vigor 
except that which is embodied in his own tariff act. But 
the country is done with that, and wants nothing more of 
it. On the other absorbing cause of the day — that of 
finance—he is a ‘‘suspect.””. Mr. MCKINLEY may, indeed, 
be a ‘‘ fighter,” but aggressive activity and pugnacily on 
the wrong side are worse than inactivity and absolute in- 
dolence. 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the coun- 
try wants a man of peace, a man who will think calmly, 
clearly, and correctly on the problems that will be brought 
before him, who will not try to disturb the business in- 
terests of the country, and who will do ail in his power 
to give us a sound monetary system. It would be much 
wiser if Republican newspapers and politicians should de- 
vote themselves to looking about for such a man, leaving 
its ‘‘ fighters” and its ‘“‘fire-alarms” and its ‘‘ gallant gen- 
erals” on the shelf, where they can do no harm. More- 
over, it behooves the Republican party to be exceedingly 
careful in its selection. It has not yet won the election of 
1896, and the assumption that it can win under the leader- 
ship of a ‘‘ NAPOLEON in politics” is likely to be a cause 
of disappointment. 


‘SOME ABUSES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

Some of the abuses of the law in the interest of crim- 
inals have been well illustrated in two New York cases 
that are still fresh in the public mind. The first is the 
case of Dr. BucHANAN, who has been convicted of poison- 
ing his wife and has been sentenced to death. He would 
have paid the penalty of his crime before this if it had 
not been for the efforts of his lawyer or lawyers to defeat 
the ends of justice. We are not considering the duty of 
a counsel to defend an accused whom he knows to be 
guilty, but, admitting that the basest criminal has the 
right to insist, through a regular practitioner and oflicer 
of the court, that he shall be convicted under the rules of 
procedure and of evidence prevailing in our courts, or 
that he shall be acquitted, how far beyond the vindication 
of that right ought a lawyer to go?) BuCHANAN’s lawyers 
have tried all kinds of devices to prevent the execution of 
the law. They have made empty appeals to the United 
States Supreme Court and even to the British Minister, 
and have obtained a respite from the Governor. They 
have made the administration of the law,in which they 
are supposed to assist, contemptible, and they have com- 
pelled the renewal of the question as to how far lawyers 
xin go for the protection of the enemies of society with- 
out losing caste in their profession. 

The other case is that of Inspector McLauGHiin. He 
was charged with, bribery and corruption, and was in- 
dicted. In his case the absurdity of our method of select- 
ing jurors has been witnessed. Having been placed on 
trial before a justice of the Supreme Court, there at once 
began the regular farce of securing twelve men to try 
him. At the end of eleven days only nine jurors had been 
selected. The tenth juror was selected on the twelfth 
day, after a search of three days. Of course the point on 
which jurors were excluded was that of bias, and, as 
the decisions now stand, nearly every one who takes an 
intelligent interest in what is going on in the community 
must be biassed one way or the other. 

McLAUGHLIN’s case arose out of the movement to re- 
form the politics and government of New York, and the 
revelations made before the LExow committee. He is ac- 
cused of the crimes which were proved to be general in 
the police force, at least among the higher officers. The 
success of the war on vice and the exposure of the rela- 
tions of the police to criminals were largely due to the ef- 
forts of Dr. PARKHURST and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime,of which he is the president. The policemen 
who are culpable are naturally moved by a bitter hatred 
against the men who have brought so much trouble upon 
them. So far as the examination of persons who are 
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seems to be divided into two classes—the friends of Dr. 
ParkuurstT and the friends of Tammany and the police. 
No acquaintance of the clergyman, no member of his so- 
ciety, no one who has joined actively in the general up- 
rising against the rule of vice in the city, no decent and 
patriotic citizen, comes within the extraordinary rdle of 
eligibility that is allowed to obtain in this case. On the 
other hand, a man who once met MCLAUGHLIN in a chop- 
house is also rejected. In reading the proceedings one 
wonders as to the character of the minds that will event- 
ually try to conclude as to the guilt or innocence of Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. 

But the McLAUGHLIN case is not singular in this re- 
spect. It is only an exaggerated instance of an evil that 
has long prevailed in what we call our courts of justice. 


Nor is the jury system of New York exceptional. Some;. 


thing like what has been going on in the McLAUGHLIN 
case occurs in all important crimival cases in this coun- 
try. Both these cases show the necessity of a reform of 
our criminal law, in order that we may secure intelligent 
juries, and that speedy execution of sentences without 
which their value as restraints upon crime is greatly 
lessened. 
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A FUTILE RESOLUTION, 

Tne marriage of Miss LErrER to Mr. Curzon, which 
brought so much joy to Washington, seems to have bad a 
contrary effect in the bride’s native State. On the 26th 
of April, four days after the wedding, a resolution was in 
troduced into the State Legislature of Illinois requesting 
the daughters of Illinois ‘‘ not to accept the hand in mar 
riage of any person who is not a citizen of the United 
States, as we are of the opinion that the daughters of Il- 
linois should be patriotic in their views, and should Gis- 
regard the title of any foreigner, and marry none but a 
citizen of the United States.” The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Federal Relations. It will do no 
good even if itis adopted.- The sentiments of Mr. McCar- 
THY, its introducer, are very widely shared by his Amer 
ican fellow-citizens. When they see an American girl 
who is good, beautiful, charming, and rich, bestowing 
herself and her fortune on an alien, they feel that the 
country is losing an aggregation of good things which it 
ought to hold. Even when the alien is a good man and 
a good fellow and the peer of his bride, though it helps , 
the case, it does not mend it. Mr. McCartruy and the 
rest of us still feel that our country has lost a fair citizen 
and a full purse by the transaction, and has received no- 
thing in return. But perhaps we do gain something— 
more, indeed, than we appreciate—from the international 
marriages. No doubt they strengthen the ties that bind 
Europe to America, and have their effect in promoting 
amity. There promises to come a day when a considera- 
ble proportion of the head men in England will be the 
sons of American mothers, 2 condition that will have some 
weight in the furtherance of such relations between the 
two countries as are profitable to both of them. Already 
an anxious interest is felt in London for the prosperity 
of trade in the United States. The more English capital 
comes to this country, and the more American brides go 
to England, the livelier that anxiety is likely to become. 

But, anyhow, the international marriage is not likely to 
be checked by resolutions of State Legislatures. If Ara- 
minta is to say ‘* No” when Lord Rigmarole asks her, it 
must be for some more cogent reason than that the Legis- 
lature of her State wants to keep her at home. The re- 
straining influence must be more concrete than that. Mr. 
McCarrny and his fellows have addressed their resolu- 
tion to the wrong people. Instead of requesting the 
daughters of Illinois not to marry aliens, they should have 
called upon the sons of Illinois to bestir themselves, and 
to see to it personally that the daughters of the State were 
not snapped up by appreciative foreigners. If the sons 
cannot keep the daughters at home, there is no hopeful 
possibility that legislation will effect it. 


FENCING. 


Tue first of a series of fencing tournaments in Paris 
was recently held in the conéert-room of the Elysée, the 
White House of France. Most of the competitors were 
the sons of professors of fencing at the military schools. 
The spectators, seven hundred in number, were the lead- 
ing men-of French politics and society. The President 
was there with the whole cabinet, and around him were 
gathered admirals and generals and field-oflicers, deputies, 
artists, authors, journalists, and famous fencers; even some 
of the reyalist noblemen had got themselves invited. 

Such an event could not occur in this country, where 
fencing, more or less fitfully cultivated, has always been 
an exotic. Our preference is for ruder forms of exercise, 
for contests of strength rather than of skill. And yet it 
were greatly to be desired that this most refined and at- 
tractive of all athletic exercises could take root and per- 
manent growth among us. 

There must be, of course, a question of heredity behind 
the distinction that while the rough sports of football or 
sparring or baseball are dear to the Anglo-Saxon or Celtic 
race, the Latin races reject them. No French or Spanish 
gentleman would allow another, under any circumstances, 
to ‘‘tackle”’ him or to slug him; he would also be ineapa- 
ble of deriving any amusement from watching a band of 
salaried plebeians play ball. 

As a physical exercise fencing represents the ideal of 
skill and grace. It strengthens the body, trains the eye 
and the hand, develops quickness and perception, and en 
courages correct hygienic habits. But its merits asa form 
of exercise are the least of its claims to favor. It is a school 
of courtesy. It teaches manners and deportment. The 
fencer has learned how to stand and to walk and to sit 
down; how to come into a room or to go out; how to take 
off his hat to a lady or to bow to his elders. He has the 
bearing of a gentleman. ‘‘ Manners maketh man,” aad 
the manners of the Salle d’Armes are those of good society. 

Fencing is, moreover, a training in character as well as 
in courtesy. It is worth cultivating if only for the lesson 
of self-control that it enforces. No one can control his 
foil who has not complete control of his temper. A fit of 
Berserker rage may help to win in a bout with the gloves; 
it is of great use at times, as we all know, in a college 
football game; but in a fencing match it is fatal. The 
fencer who loses his temper has nothing to do but to apol- 
ogize and withdraw. An angry man cannot fence. 

There should be hope for the future of fencing, for it 
has the assistance of history, of literature, of romance, and 
of poetry. In these exalted domains the sword alove is 


known as a weapon, and mastery of the sword is the only 
distinction in strife. Not cven the genius of SHAKESPEARE 
would suffice to hold reader or audience if he should 
represent Hamlet and Laertes settling their mortal quarrel 
with five ounce gloves instead of bringing in the foils, 





RECENT ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


On account of the elevation of Major-General Schofield 
to the recreated rank of Lieutenant-General, and of the re- 
tirement of Major-General McCook, the President has had 
several high offices in the army at his disposal. The new 
Major-General, Wesley Merritt, has long been thought to 
have an almost certain chance of securing the first vacancy 
in the rank above that which he has held for eight years 
past. General Merritt is one of the few remaining ‘ boy- 
generals” of the war of the rebellion. He was graduated 
from West Point only the summer before the war began. 
His first commission was as Second Lieutenant in the 
Second Dragoons, and except when he has served as a 
general officer, he has always been in the cavalry. The Sec- 
ond Dragoons was changed into the Second Cavalry when 
the army was reorganized in 1861, and Wesley Merritt, 
who served with his regiment in the early battles in Vir- 
ginia,was promoted to bea Captain. Later he accepted a 
commission in the volunteers, and by 1863, when he was 
only twenty-seven years old, he was a Brigadier-General. 
Before the war ended he was a Major-General. He did 

‘gallant and conspicuous service during the war, and there 
were few young men who came out of the conflict with so 
brilliant a record. When the army was reorganized on a 
peace footing in 1867 General Merritt was made Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Ninth Cavalry, and ten years later he 
was promoted to be Colonel of the Fifth Cavalry. Gen- 
eral Merritt served for one term as Superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point. His administration was 
remarkably successful. In 1887 he was made a Brigadier- 
General. During the war General Merritt received many 
brevets for gallant service in the field, at Gettysburg, Yel- 
low Tavern, Hawe’s Shop, and Five Forks, and for his 
services in the final campaign in Virginia he was made 
Major-General of Volunteers and Brevet Major-General in 
the regulararmy. Since the war he has done many kinds 
of frontier service, including much Indian fighting, and he 
has always enjoyed a high reputation for soldierly quali- 
ties of the best sort. The time for retirement will not 
come for him till 1900. 

For one of the other vacancies Colonel Zenas R. Bliss, 
of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, was chosen, and becomes 
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a Brigadier-General. Colonel Bliss has long been a can- 
didate for promotion, and though he passes over the 
heads of two ranking colonels—Shafter of the First In- 
fantry, and Merriam of the Seventh—his appointment was 
not a surprise. Colonel Bliss has always been in the in- 
fantry arm of the service, which he joined as a Second 
Lieutenant when he was graduated from West Point, 
shortly before the war. In 1862 he was commissioned 
Colonel of the Tenth Rhode Island Infantry. Later he 
was transferred to the Seventh Rhode Island Infantry. 
He was brevetted for gallant services at Fredericksbur; 

and the Wilderness. He is a native of Rhode Island, an 

will reach the retiring age in 1899. 

The other appointment was that of Colonel John J. 
Coppinger, of the Twenty-third Infantry, to be a Briga- 
dier-General. This promotion was something of a sur- 
prise,as it had been thought that whatever further ad- 
vancement this officer received would be at the hands of 
» Nepublican Executive. He was the son-in-law of the 
late James G. Blaine, and it would not have astonished 
many in the army if he had received a star from Mr. 
Harrison. Indeed, it has been said that Colonel Copping- 
er’s promotion was urged upon the last Republican Pres- 
ident with much insistence by members of his wife’s 
family. As it is, his promotion is made over the heads of 
thirteen other colonels, and as he will not be called upon 
t@ retire for four years and a half, many of those who 
have been skipped will probably have to leave the service 
without attaining more than their present rank. General 
Coppinger was born in Ireland, and was appointed to the 
Fourteenth Infantry as Captain in 1861. Previous to this 
he had been in the Pope’s Body-Guard, and his compan- 
ions in his journey of adventure to this country were 
Colonel Keogh, of the Seventh Cavalry, killed at the Lit- 
tle Rosebud massacre, and Captain Nowlan, now of the 
Seventh Cavalry. He acted gallantly during the war, and 
was brevetted for services at Trevilian and Cedar Creek, 
while after the war he was brevetted Colonel ‘for zeal 
and energy while in command of troops operating against 
hostile Indians in 1866, 1867, and 1868.” When the war 


ended, General Coppinger was still a Captain of Infantry, 
and his rise through the various grades to his present high 
rank is all the more notable. 


“SYLVIA’S” TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE. 

ComMopore E. M. Brown's steam-yacht Sylvia, the new 
flag-ship of the New York Yacht Club, is the smallest 
steam-yacht which has ever crossed the Atlantic, and the 
only yacht that has made the voyage to the westward in 
midwinter. She is 130 feet long, 18 feet 6 inches beam, 
9 feet 4 inches depth of hold, and 10 feet 10 inches draught. 
She is of iron, was built in Glasgow in 1882, and was 
purchased by Commodore Brown last fall. He sent 
sailing-master, engineer, and crew over to Dublin, where 
Sylvia was laid up for the winter, and preparations were 
made to bring the yacht to this country at once. Early 
in November, however, a cable message from Waterford, 
Ireland, informed Commodore Brown that the crew re- 
fused to proceed across the ocean in Sylvia. 

Captain Arthur H. Clark, who had purchased Sylvia 
for Commodore Brown, was consulted in the matter, and 
arranged to bring the yacht over himself, and after send- 
ing the former sailing-master, engineer, and crew home, 
shipped an entirely new set of officers and men, number- 
ing fifteen, and representing nine nationalities. 

When all the preparations had been completed the 
American flag was hoisted, the proper papers having been 
taken out, and on December 20th Sylvia sailed out of the 
harbor of Queenstown. The run to Funchal, Madeira, 
was made in five days twelve hours; and after coaling 
there, Sylvia proceeded on her voyage on December 29th. 
Some gales and heavy weather were experienced on the 
voyage to Bermuda, which was reached January 10th. 
One day was spent in coaling in St. George’s Harbor, and 
on January 15th Sandy Hook was sighted at 11 a.m. 
Late in the afternoon Sylvia anchored off Bay Ridge. A 
recent survey has given her the highest classification at 
Lloyd’s, which proves that she made the voyage without 
strain or injury. The artist has chosen the morning of 
December 22d, when Sylvia was kept off on her course 
after having been hove to off the Bay of Biscay. 
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THE other day—one of those other days that fly so 
swiftly and gather afar in such multitude almost before 
you can say the other day—I had the great pleasure and 
profit of hearing Mr. Joseph Jefferson speak to the grad- 
uating class at the Berkeley Dramatic School, of the bean- 
tiful art they had been studying and were hoping to give 


their lives to. The little theatre was filled with the stu- 
dents and their friends, and it was mighty pretty, as Mr. 
Pepys says, to see all those eager young faces, which were 
so often such fair young faces, bent in love and homage 
_on the speaker, whose presence was never more gracious 
and. endearing than it was in that fortunate moment. I 
should wrong the delicacy and reticence of his rare qual- 
ity if I praised as I should like to praise the fineness of 
thought, the sweetness of spirit, the felicity of temper- 
ament, that expressed themselves in his whole discourse, 
and I will keep as well as I can to a point or two of it. 
He ‘said a hundred important things, charming things, 
and all with such exquisite lightness, such subtle accuracy 
of intention and effect, that it seems to me I have never 
had an hour, or a half-hour, of keener intellectual delight 
than I had in listening to him that day. I could almost 
have wished that I had been going to devote myself to 
the stage too, so that I might apply every rule he laid 
down to my art, and help win the triumph he was fram- 
ing for the achievement of all those vivid young girls, 
those sympathetic young fellows. But at fifty-eight it is 
rather late to attempt anything in a new sort, and in the 
end I contented myself with thinking over some pre- 
cepts which I found apt for the trade I had undertaken 
earliet. 


I. 


Indeed, among the hundred important things, charming 
things that Mr. Jefferson said, not the least important, not 
the least charming, was that which seemed, the more I 
thought of it, to apply to all the arts as well as his own. 

- He said that acting had been called the mimic art, as if it 
were simply an affair of imitation, but he distinguished, 
and held that while it was this in a certain sense, it was 
rather and more exactly a suggestive art. It could put 
before the spectator only a few facts, and only the most 
salient points of these facts. It must compress into the 
space of a few hours of action, the characteristics, mo- 
tives, feelings, purposes of a lifetime. It was a process 
of selection, and even in the things chosen for representa- 
tion, the effect was rather suggestion than imitation. I 
am not able to give Mr. Jefferson’s language, more loss to 
the reader; but I think this was his meaning; and he went 
on to amplify and.to explain that the actor's performance 
was a sort of double realization of the part he assumed. 
He could not realize it to the spectator until he had real- 
ized it to himself; and his performance was not properly 
something addressed to the spectator, but was something 
exhibited before him: so that as often as his action ap- 
pealed directly it was false art. or not art at all. He said 
that whenever he had found himself studying an effect in 
his audience rather than an effect in’ his part, he was 
aware of failure, and of merited failure. 

As I heard him, it seemed to me that nothing could be 
truer of the theatre than all that, and as I thought it over 
it seemed to me that nothing could be truer of the novel; 
for the art of the one is so closely akin to the art of the 
other, that they are not really, or not finally separable. 
Mr. Marion Crawford has shown this in his admirable lit- 
tle essay on the novel, which he likeng to a portable thea- 
tre. The novelist sets up his stage here or there, and 
then plays the whole piece through before the reader, 
taking the part now of one character and now of another 
in the dramat.c moments. and now of the chorus in the 
narrative and comment. He has the advantage of other 
managers in the nature of his audience, which is of much 
longer breath than that of the stationary theatre; and the 
audience of the portable theatre enjoys privileges im- 
possible in the stationary theatre. The witness of the 
dramatic action of the novel may go away and return 
when he likes; he can always take up the piece at the 
point where he left it; he can retrace his steps in it for a 
verification of his impressions, or advauce with it to the 
end at such a pace as he pleases. 


II. 


But in the novel, as in the theatre, the art to he really 
art must be suggestive rather than mimic; it must appeal 
to the reader’s recollections:and associations, to his expe- 
rience and his observation, to his knowledge of himself 
and his knowledge of others. . It may cover vastly larger 
spaces of time, it may shift the scene with a freedom and 
a frequency which leave the wildest romantic drama far 
behind, but it is strictly subject to those vital laws of the 
theatre which Mr. Jefferson laid down. Unless the author 
has realized each character to himself he never can realize 
it to the reader, and with all his advantages he cannot 
imitate, he can only suggest. Art is said to be long, and 
life is said to be brief, but in the transaction of any fact 
life has illimitable leisure as compared with art, which 
may outlast it, in its perpetuation of the fact, but in its 
transaction can only record in some fortunate moment of 
time the most suggestive phases of the fact. Any one can 
test the truth of this by trying to describe, in the entire 
fulness of circumstance and motive, the simplest situa- 
tion or event. It is impossible, or practically impossible, 
for it transcends at once every measure of art; such a 
history, if it could be written, would grow to a number 
of volumes which we should all be sorry not to have had 
burnt along with the Alexandrian library, if that was 
burnt. 

The first condition of art in the novel, as in the theatre, 
is choice of the thing to be suggested, so that those who 
claimed in the beginning of realism that the novelist must 
not choose, but must take all life as it came, talked stuff, 
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which was none the less stuff because they may have been 
perfectly honest in it. They at least madMhe novelist ask 
himself what were really the important things, the things 
to be chosen; and he has greatly changed his mind in re- 
gard to these since he began to set up his portable theatres. 
But the conditions of the portable theatre remain the same, 
as the conditions of the stationary theatre have remained 
the same since the union of their functions in Thespis. 
Thespis. Mr. Jefferson made us observe, was the first star- 
actor, and he was-in another quality,tie first novelist, for 
he played all the parts in his pieces, and*the cart he went 
about in was a form of portablé theatre»which later novel- 
ists have merely disused in favor of the duodecimo vol- 
ume. 


IIL. 


The novelist is as much bound as the actor to seek his 
effect in the several parts he plays, and not to seek it in 
his audience. That is really no part of his affair, and as 
far as he studies it, he fails. His business is indeed to 
make his audience feel the character and understand it, 
but if he addresses his effort to the reader’s emotion in- 
stead of his intelligence, he does a thing ruinously false 
and bad. He can address the reader's intelligence only 
through his own, or he can make him realize it only when 
he has himself realized it; so that those critics who ask 
that a novelist shall sympathize with this character or 
that, and shall be sensibly moved by the fortunes of the 
beings he has imagined, are as foolish as the people who 
suppose that an actor can artistically, or otherwise than 
most disastrously, lose himself in his part. 

The author's highest function is to find out the truth 
about his characters, their circumstance, their motive, 
their purpose, or in other words to realize them. It is no 
concern of his whether the reader_likes them or mislikes 
them; it is above all not his concern to make him do the 
one or the other. Of course I know that people do love 
or hate the imaginary people in books, but I am quite 
sure that if the author has sought to make them do so, 
he has been recreant to his art, and_in the region of esthet- 
ics is a fraud and malefactor. He cannot have done such 
a thing without having violated, the law of their being, 
which they have as distinctly ashe has the law of his 
own being; for there is nothing more ascertained in the 
practice of fiction than the fact that these creatures of the 
brain have rights and faculties which their creator cannot 
invade without a sense of something like wrong-doing. 
If he does it, he has much the same sort of shame as if he 
had lied about some one in real life. 


ry. 

T know that the reader dearly loves a miracle in the 
things of art, and I make bold to offer him this, for it is 
as nearly like a miracle as anything I know concerning 
them. I suppose that at the end of the ends, the author 
of a novel has actually made it, out and out. But for his 
imagination it would not have been, yet if he has truly 
imagined it, he has not wilfully imagined it, but has 
imagined it in obedience to a law which it began to have 
almost from the first moment it began to take form in 
words. The law is perfectly recognizable to him, however 
impalpable; and he must be guided by it, if he is to work 
artistically, and in a certain measure if he is to work mor- 
ally. The more he truly finds out, or the more he in- 
vents, the more the effect will conform to this law, so 
mystical in origin that I should not be able to trace it to 
its source. I say mystical, though I'am rather shy of the 
mystical, aud would like to have things in the plain day 
from the beginning, if I could. It is not altogether flatter- 
ing to one’s vanity, to find something in one’s work, and 
always the best thing, that one cannot claim to have done 
with full sovereignty; but this artistic law which each 
novel has, and which every character in it makes a by-law 
to himself or herself, is something so recondite that one 
cannot claim to have given it, though I dare say one has 
given it, and it merely transcends consciousness in its his- 
tory. Perhaps it comes in 2» moment of what we call in- 
spiration, and this moment is no doubt much the same as 
that in which the actor conccives the part he isto play. 
It then takes such shape in his love. as he cannot after- 
wards mar without blame, and without being untrue to 
his own instincts. But, after all, the part does not rule 
him, and the novel does not rule the novelist.» In each 
case the work is subject to the artist, though .the art is 
not; and perhaps this is what I have been feeling my way 
to throughout. At any rate it seems to me such avery 
good notion that I will leave it to the reader here, for fear 
of spoiling it by an attempt to gloss it. What I should 
like to add is, that these moments of inspiration have not 
the habit of coming to the person who is not skilled in 
his art; that the experiments or essays in all arts are vol- 
untary and conscious, and that ‘* genius,” which is sup- 
posed a gift from heaven direct, is the result of not only 
a great deal of fasting and prayer, but sweat of the brow 
and grease of the elbow too. 

From this it will be seen that I would be willing to 
withdraw even the small concession I have made to the 
love of the marvellous, in the. matter of an involuntary 
law of being in the works of imagination; and to be frank, 
I really would like to throw so_much doubt upon it as 
would keep the artist in any kind from expecting a mir- 
acle in his behalf. I did not understand Mr. Jefferson to 
promise his hearers a miracle, except as they worked for 
it, though every now and then he spoke of ‘‘ genius.” I 
believe he owned that it was hard to say what genius was; 
but so far as I could make out from his words, it seemed 
to be something with its coat off, and not something in 
the robes of prophecy. Perhaps the best definition of 
“genius” that could be given would be, Hard work in 
the right direction; and perhaps I can justly claim no 
more in proof of the law that I have been pretending is 
so well ascertained than that it is the grace which is add- 
ed to our deeds when we strive for righteousness in any 
sort. This law of being, in the creature of the artist’s im- 
agination, which he cannot violate without a species of 
sin, is possibly nothing more than the truth which he has 
found out about it, by diligently inquiring and faithfully 
reflecting; and possibly the transgression which he feels 
guilty of in misrepresenting the result of his endeavor 
for the fact, is his refusal of that divine completeness 
which is added unto his work when he is true to himself 
in it. 

W. D. Howe ts. 
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MONEY, BANKING, AND CURRENCY. 
X. 


In extending our inquiry into the relation between the 
amount of money in existence and the prices of commeod- 
ities, recent statistics published by recognized authorities 
are of great value. The silver agitators are complaining of 
Jow prices, and holding that dear food, clothing, and house 
rent indicate prosperity. How different is this propo 
sition from that usually advanced? It is wholly opposed 
to the position held by the protectionists, who insisted tht 
their tariff had not increased prices, but had reduced the 
cost of the necessaries of life by increasing competition 
In the tariff discussion both sides were in favor of cheap 
food, clothes, tools, and houses, But when tle same men 
talk in favor of the free coinage of silver they are against 
cheapness and in favor of high prices. It would seem 
as though the whole discussion were a hollow mockery. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson has recently presented in the 
Forum the truth about prices as they are shown by the 
statistics gathered by Augustus Sauerbeck, by Labor-Com 
missioner Wright, computed and compared by Professor 
Falconner,of Johns Hopkins University,on the assumption 
that prices were at par in 1860. In that year a silver dollar 
was worth more than a gold dollar under our laws. Com- 
pared with the price in 1860 (100). silver was 95.3 in 1845, 
97.3 in 1850, and 100 in 1855. In the same years meat 
had risen from 79.4 in 1845 to 104.7 in 1855. Other food 
had risen from 82.8 to 114.5. Clothes had grown cheaper. 
While the gold price of silver was increasing 4.7 points. 
the price of meat increased 25.3 points; other food, 31.7 
points; that of clothes fell 2.4 points; and the average of 
all prices lad increased 10.3 points. In the mean time 
wages increased 11.2 points. So while the price of silver 
was going up, the prices of other commodities went up 
faster, and the purchasing power of wages became greater. 

The price of silver began to fall about 1866, and it has 
kept on falling ever since. In 1870, three years before the 
demonetization ‘* crime,” it had fallen 1.8 points below the 
100 standard of 1860. But every other commodity had 
advanced. Meat was 174.3 when silver was 98.2; other 
food was 146.3; clothes were 139.4; while wages were 
162.2. Therefore at this time, at all events, the prices of 
food, of clothes, and of labor did not fall with the price of 
silver. Inventions, labor-saving machinery, and the great 
industrial progress that has marked the nineteenth century 
had cheapened production. There was no silver in circu- 
lation, as there is now, and the changes in the price of sil 
ver had not affected the general market. Then as now, 
also, the purchasing power of wages was increasing. Not 
a necessary of life was so cheap in this country in 1870 as 
it had been in 1860, but the labor that could have purchased 
$66 worth of goods in 1865 purchased more than $114 
worth in 1870. 

Silver continued to fall. In 1875 it was 92.2, compared 
with the scale of 100 in 1860. At the same time all other 
prices had gone down,and they have continued to go down, 
until within the last few months, when they are rising 
again. But it 1s to be noticed that while the cost of com- 
modities decreased, the purchasing power of wages in 
creased, until it had risen from 114.1 in 1870 to 172.1 in 
1890. 

The fall in prices has not been confined to this coun- 
try. It has taken place in Great Britain as well. It is 
due to better and cheaper methods of production and 
transportation. The tendency of prices has been the same 
in gold and in silver countries. The amount of money 
has had no influence upon them, but modern progress is 
accountable for most of the decline, and overproduction 
for some of it. How much the inventions of cheaper and 
better methods of production have accomplished in bring 
ing about a reduction of prices is shown by the decline 
in the cost of metals and implements to the producer, to 
which the inventive genius of the world, and especially 
of this country, has chiefly directed itself. Representing 
the gold price of metals and implements in 1860 by 100, 
in 1870 it was 1278 in paper, and in 1890 it was 74.9 in 
gold. In England, at the same time, the price fell from 
100 to 87.4. The causes that bring about reductions in 
price are shown by these statistics of production: In 
1860, less than 7.000.000 tons of iron were produced in 
the world. In 1892 the production of iron had increased 
to 26,000,000 tons, the United States alone producing 
9.157,000 tons. What wonder that iron is cheaper than 
it was? Silver has grown cheaper for the same general 
reason that has governed the price of iron. In 1873 the 
world produced 63,267,000 ounces of silver. It was worth 
$82,120,000. If it had been coined it would have made 
only $81,800.000. In 1893, the world’s product of silver 
was 161,776,100, and it was worth $126.185,300. But if 
it had been coined it would have made $209.165,000. Can 
any one imagine a greater swindle than such a creation 
of false values would have been? Iron that was worth 
$100 in 1860 could be bought for $75 in 1890. Suppose 
that the law had compelled every farmer to pay for the 
iron in his agricultural implements at the price prevailing 
in 1860? Would there not have been a revolution? Why 
should the laws treat the silver-miners any better than 
they treat the iron-miners? 

In 1875 this country produced 850,148,500 bushels of 
corn; in 1894 it produced 1,619,496,131 bushels. In 1875 
we produced 309,102,700 bushels of wheat; in 1894 we 
produced 396,131,725 bushels. In 1875 we produced 
3,827,845 bales of cotton; in 1894 we produced 7,549,817 
bales. These are potent reasons why corn, wheat, and 
cotton are cheaper. Another reason is that transportation 
charges are cheaper. In 1875 the freight charge on a 
bushel of wheat sent by lake and canal from Chicago to 
New York was about 114 cents; in 1894 it was less than 
44 cents. If sent by rail the charge in 1875 was 24 
cents: in 1894 it was about 13 cents. 

Perhaps the most striking contribution to this discus- 
sion of the relations between the employment of silver as 
money and prices has been made by Mr. Upton, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He makes his com- 
pilation from the report of a committee consisting of Sen 
ators Aldrich, Allison, Hiscock, Jones (Nevada), Harris, 
and Carlisle. The committee computed the average prices 
of nine principal agricultural articles—barley, corn, cotton, 
hemp, oats, meats, rye, tobacco, and wheat. It was found 
that in 1860, when the average price of these nine articles 
was 100, the price of the bullion in a silver dollar was 104.6. 
In 1870 the price of the nine agricultural products had 
risen to 107.7, but the price of the silver dollar had fallen 

















to 102.3. 
price of the agricultural products increased to 116.8. 
1891 the price of silver had fallen 30.5 points, and the 
average price of the other commoditics 1.6 points. 

So we see that while silver has been going down, the 
prices of all other products have also gone down, but not 
so steadily nor so much as that of silver, and that at times 


In 1875 silver fell still further, to 98.4, but the 
In 


when silver fell the prices of other articles rose. We 
lave also seen that prices of agricultural products rose 
after the so-called demonetization of silver, although the 
price of silver fell. The price of silver continued to fall 
after the acts of 1878 and 1890, which were passed to ad- 
vance it. On the other hand, the average price of the 
nine articles already mentioned fell from 1168 to 102.9 
after the act of 1878, and rose from 87.9 to 98.4 after the 
act of 1890. 

Suill further evidence that prices are not affected by the 
amount of money in the country is furnished by the com- 
mercial and financial history of the present year. This 
point, however, with the conclusion of the subject, must 
be reserved for another paper. HL. N. 


SWEET-PEA’S BLOSSOMS. 
On wings of blue 
And purple flame ; 
On wings of white, 
And violet light; 
On wings of scarlet hue ; 
On ember-colored wings; 
On wings of pink, 
And wings that blink 
With triple-shaded glow; 
On wings of yellow, 
And orange fire— 
They float and flutter, 
Quiver and shine, 
Up the slender threads 
Of a tremulous vine. 
M. V. Jones. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


A nistory of the American Congress is the history of 
the legislative acts of the representatives of the American 
people who formed the United States out of colonies that 
were independent of one another, and who now constitute 
the nation. In his book entitled The American Congress, 
just published by Harper & Brothers, Mr. Joseph West 
Moore writes the story of the progress of the American 
people in and through its legislation. The book is not 
only a useful compilation showing the growth of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, and the united efforts of 
the colonies in peace and war for the furtherance of their 
political interests and for the maintenance and defence of 
their liberties and rights, but it is an interesting abridg- 
ment of the leading features of American history as they 
bear upon the power of the people through the action 
of their representatives. 

The supremacy of law and representative government 
were inherited principles of the English race. Wheth- 
er the immigrants to America were Cavaliers seeking 
fortunes in Virginia, men hopeless of the future in the 
Old World, following Oglethorpe or Penn into the wil- 
dernesses of this, or adventurers settling in New York 
with the Duke’s consent, or Pilgrims and Puritans coming 
to Massachusetts that they might establish the rule of their 
own will in the place of that of the throne, they were Eng- 
lishmen, believing firmly in parliamentary government. 
Moreover, they were men schooled in the theory that law 
is supreme, and that before it King and subject must bow 
as in obedience to that which Divinity had established. 

That which had driven the strongest among them to 
look for homes in a new and unknown land was the de- 
nial in England by the Stuart Kings of these great prin- 
ciples—principles which had strengthened in the convic- 
tions of the Puritans in the great intellectual and religious 
movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries un- 
til to live under the personal rule of the monarch was im- 
possible. And this feeling of the right of the people to be 
governed by their own laws, made by them in town meet- 
ings and in general courts, and administered by their chos- 
en servants, was intensified by the foolish policy of the 
mother-country. To the excited imaginations of the in- 
tense men who made New England, and who finally came 
to be the leaders in Virginia, the constant pressure of royal 
Governors, Whose bounden duty it was to impose on the 
people of the colonies the rule of law in whose making 
the people had had no voice, was a reminder of the evils 
from which they had fled, for escape from which many had 
abandoned ancestral homes in the most beautiful and fruit- 
ful parts of England, and to combat and overthrow which 
was to be the destiny of themselves and their children. 

There is nothing so marked in the political sentiments 
of the people who settled this country, who made it inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, and who established the repub- 
lic, as their jealousy of the executive power. If we fol- 
low carefully the short accounts of the various Colonial 
and. Confederate Congresses in this volume, the truth is 
borne home to us that never until the necessity was forced 
upon them by the utter failure of the Confederacy did the 
fathers of the republic intrust executive power to any 
single man. They undertook to govern by a committee 
of representatives. There is no fact of our earlier his- 
tory more widely known than this, but none whose deep 
historic significance can be too often called to mind. 
The temper of the colonists of Massachusetts was mani- 
fested in the resolution of the deputies of 1639, to the ef- 
fect that no magistrate of any kind should be elected for 
more than a year. As Bancroft says, ‘‘ The people were 
lond in demanding a government of law, and not of dis- 
cretion.” Even Winthrop did not escape the general sus- 
picion entertained by the people of all executive officers, 
and it was during his term of office that rotation in office 
was resolved upon as a general and guiding principle, 
‘Jest there should be a Governor for life.” 

From the first union of the colonists the general welfare 
was placed in the hands of representatives who stood 
upon an equal footing with one another, and their con- 
clusions were in the nature of recommendations to the 
different colonies. The feeling of the colonists was man- 


ifested by their action on Benjamin Franklin’s plan for a 
Union, proposed in the Congress held at Albany in 1754. 
The watchword ‘‘ Unite or Die” seemed not unpopular, 
but when a practical union was proposed, with a Presi- 
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dent to be appointed by the crown, it was rejected both 
by the colonies and the British government. The colonies 
refused to increase the power of the crown, and the mo 
ther-country, having had ample experience of the head 
strong tendencies of legislative assemblies of Englishmen, 
declined to assent to the establishment of a permanent 
law-making body representing all the American colonies. 
But the important events that crowded fast upon one an- 
other after this, and finally resulted in the establishment 
of the new republic, were originated and directed by the 
people themselves or their representatives. In their sev- 
eral assemblies they formulated and declared the doctrine 
that taxation without representation was unjust, and con- 
trary to the rights to which as Englishmen they were 
entitled. The people of Boston, assembled as in town 
meeting, insisted that the tea-ships should depart, and the 
representatives of Massachusétts, meeting in their legis- 
lative hall, resolved on calling a Continental Congress to 
meet at Philadelphia. It was the Congress that patiently 
endeavored to compose the difficulties between the colo- 
nies and Great Britain by bringing the King to the accept- 
ance of the American view of the relations that ought 
to exist between free Englishmen born to the privilege of 
self-government, who were building a nation in the New 
World, and the government to which they desired to re- 
main loyal. It was the Congress also that, after all its 
efforts had failed, issued the Declaration of Independence. 
It was Congress that appointed and commissioned George 
Washington to be commander-in-chief of the American 
forces, and it was to Congress that he surrendered his 
commission when the conflict was over and the indepen- 
dence of the country had been secured. During the strug- 
gle Congress was the sole civil authority of the country, 
and the source of Washington’s extraordinary military 
authority. It appointed diplomatic agents, raised troops, 
authorized the borrowing of money, issued paper curren- 
cy, and, in 1781, established the confederation in which 
Congress was the supreme power. There was no chief 
executive during all this time. The colonies and the 
United States, until the adoption of the Constitution, were 
governed by the law-making body, or during the recesses 
of the Congress of the Confederation by its committee of 
States, and all the officers needed for the administration of 
the laws were appointed by the body that enacted the laws. 

The importance of the Congress was not destroyed by 
the new Constitution. In theory the three branches of 
the government were independent of one another and co- 
ordinate. The supreme law of the land was the Consti- 
tution, and to the Supreme Court was given the power 
to interpret its provisions. Congress had no powers ex- 
cept those that were expressly conferred upon it, or that 
were necessary to carry it into effect, but for some time 
the court doubted if it had the power to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional, no matter how firmly con- 
vinced the judges might be that the legislative branch 
had exceeded its authority. And although that doubt 
has long been settled, and laws are now unhesitatingly 
declared void because they are against the fundamental 
law made by the people, Congress remains the most im- 
portant branch of the government, the branch whose acts 
are fraught with good or ill to the country. 

In its halls the people give expression to their theories 
of government. It controls the executive through ils 
power over the revenues and appropriations. The judi- 
ciary is partially free from its interference, and yet the 
judges have sometimes yielded to the power which speaks 
through the Senators and Representatives. The Senate 
has invaded the province of the executive through its 
power to confirm appointments and to ratify treaties. 
Congress was once the firm defence of slavery, and, again, 
it was the inventor and provider of the ways and means 
for the conduct of the war which resulted in the freedom 
of the slaves and the destruction of the system. Its laws 
encouraged the animosities between the sections, enlarged 
the territory of slavery, and, again, threatened the extinc- 
tion of State lines and the powers of the State over the 
civil rights of the citizen as a punishment of the slave- 
holders who rebelled against the Union. It has more 
than once imperilled our relations with foreign powers, 
and it once attempted to destroy our commerce with for- 
eign countries through the embargo act. It has under- 
taken to exclude aliens, and it has passed liberal naturali- 
zation laws. It has made criticism of the administration 
a crime, and it has impeached a judge and a President 
for venturing to differ from the political views of ils ma- 
jority. It has extended the powers of the government 
over rivers and creeks. It has not only maintained great 
armies, but it has expended hundreds of millions for pen- 
sions. It has passed bankruptcy laws and repealed them. 
It has maintained a protective tariff system under which 
the people have been taxed for the enrichment of the 
manufacturers. It has maintained a paper currency, and 
has so complicated our currency system that it is the 
most unscientific in the world. At the same time it has 
accomplished much that is good. It has established in- 
ferior courts which have administered the laws impar- 
tially, and since the war with Mexico, notwithstanding 
the excited presence of Jingo demagogues in both the 
Senate and the-House of Representatives, it has not been 
prone to war. Its members are supposed to represent the 
average sentiment of the country, and they do represent 
the average sentiment of those who, either for selfish or 
patriotic motives, perform their whole political duty. 

Our liberties and prosperity, even our property, so far 
as the Federal government can affect them, are under the 
control of Congress. Our systems of foreign and inter- 
State commerce are regulated by it, and our finances are 
at its mercy. Its laws are the guides of our national life, 
and if they are bad, prosperity is ours in spite of them. 
It is the law that is supreme in this country. The dream 
of the forefathers has been fairly realized. There are ju- 
dicial and executive abuses, but, after all, it is the law 
which rules, and abuses are committed in its name and 
against its sovereignty. 

One cannot carefully read the brief record of the history 
of Congress which Mr. Moore gives us without realizing 
the tremendous importance of care and circumspection in 
selecting candidates for the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, nor without a recognition of the fact that that 
care and circumspection have not been exercised, especial- 
ly during the later years of the history of the republic. 
Not that Mr. Moore moralizes in this strain, for he con- 
fines himself to what is perhaps the more agreeable task 
of narration; but the facts of history are brought together 
by him so that he who reads, and who also remembers, 
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will appreciate more thoroughly than he is possibly ac- 
customed to the fact that as Congress legislates so do we 
dwell under a tyrannous and an oppressive ruler, or un- 
der a beneticent sovereignty: whose existence is felt only 
by the law-breaker. 


MR. HENRY MOSLER. 


ONE of the conspicuous pictures in the current exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design is the large production 
in the north gallery entitled ‘‘ Last Moments.” It is a 
death scene in an old European interior. The subject 
renders it anything but cheerful, yet the signature affixed 
to the work must send the mind of many a visitor plea 
santly back to the early sixties and our civil war. The 
artist, Henry Mosler, came into considerable prominence 
then. He was a lad in Cincinnati, the city of his birth. 
Major Anderson was there just after the bombardment 
of Sumter, and Mr. Mosler saw him throughout the festiv- 
ities incident to his passage through the place. He made 
some sketches apropos of the occasion, and sent them to 
the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY. They were promptly 
accepted, and their author was commissioned out of hand 
to act as the special artist in the West for the periodical 
at that time foremost in the pictorial celebration of the 
war. Mr. Mosler started for Louisville and sketched epi- 
sodes in the trouble thereabouts. Within a short time 
he met Sherman, who gave him a rather bluff reception; 
but he was soon at home in military life, and made 
friends with the commander who at first seemed to doubt 
that so young a man could be anything but an obstruc- 
tion at the front. He saw the battles of Mumfordsville, 
Perrysville, Somerset, Shiloh, and Pittsburg Landing, be- 
sides mary nameless minor actions in various parts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. All 
through this period Mr. Mosler sent sketches and corre- 
spondence to HARPER'S WEEKLY, and old readers of the 
paper will remember the spirit and picturesqueness of his 
work. In 1863 he threw up his commission and came to 
New York ex route for Europe, where he contemplated a 
long course of artistic study. His employers in the East 
were astonished when they saw him. They had expected 
an older man. But already Mr. Mosler had confirmed the 
faith which had been placed in his work. and not long 
after his arrival in Europe he showed even more conclu- 
sively that his talents were of a substantial character. He 
entered at once upon a career which has been unbroken 
in its success, and has recently brought him. back to 
America to settle with a consciousness of work well done 
and well rewarded. 

When Mr. Mosler departed for Europe the Dusseldorf 
school was in its glory, and he went straight to that 
centre of German thoroughness and sentiment. He found 
much there that established him in his art, but it was not 
long before the influence of Paris began to move him, and 
he proceeded to the French capital. He entered the atelier 
of Hebert, the man whose refined and stately style was 
for some years the presiding example at the Villa Medicis 
in Rome. Mr. Mosler profited by the thoughtful strain 
in his master. He fixed himself in the path to which he 
had gravitated from the beginning, a path in which no- 
thing was ever thought worth doing unless it served a 
serious purpose. He came back to America with a pro- 
found distaste for chic, for fragmentary and aimless sketch- 
ing. He brought an equally profound enthusiasm for 
well-pondered compositions. Jn 1874 he returned to Eu- 
rope, but for some reason or other the Parisian air was 
not as attractive as before, and he became Piloty’s pupil 
in Munich, settling in the Bavarian city for three years. 
At the end of that time his earlier feelings were revived 
and he went back to Paris. He has lived in that city, ex- 
hibiting at the Old Salon and winning honors there, until 
only the other day, when he came back to New York. 

To recapitulate here Mr. Mosler’s recompenses abroad 
would be a dry and useless task; but there is one honor 
which it is necessary to mention, for reference to it brings 
back the memory of his best work. This picture, ‘‘ Le 
Retour,” was first shown at the Salon of 1879. The gov- 
ernment espied it and purchased it for the Luxembourg. 
It was the first time an American artist had been so hon- 
ored. The chances of admission to the anteroom of the 
French Pantheon were slight for a painter from this coun- 
try. It is only of late years that the policy which has ad- 
mitted Whistler, Sargent, Macmonnies, Alexander Harri- 
son, and W. T. Dannat has been in favor. When Mr. 
Mosler’s picture was purchased it was in recognition of 
certain good qualities which at all times are rare. His 
art is not a brilliant one, but it is sound. It is based first 
of all on the most admirable of artistic dicta, that a pic- 
ture should have not only charm of color and personal 
character, but intelligible form, intelligible construction. 
Visitors to the Luxembourg will remember the picture to 
which reference is made. In the quaint carved bed of a 
Breton cottage a peasant,woman lies dead. Her prodigal 
son returns too Jate and kneels in despair at his mother’s 
side. The village priest leans against the fireplace and 
waits, pensive, sympathetic, but critical, as would be in- 
evitable under circumstances such as the artist has de- 
picted. The: picturesqueness of the canvas is first ap- 
prehended, then its pathos, its human interest, and there 
is also a sense of capable brush-work and tasteful color. 
But the ultimate value of the work is discerned in its 
careful structure, in the balance and clearness of the com- 
position. It is for this that Mr. Mosler is chiefly to be 
praised, and it is for this that his art is welcomed back to 
these shores, deficient as it may be in some of the more 
personal and alluring qualities in which our vounger 
school is rich. All his life long he has been working on 
the lines set forth in the Luxembourg picture. He has a 
predilection for Brittany and its artless groups of peasant 
figures, so full of pathos, of humor, and through a list of 
canvases too long to be reproduced in this place he has 
shown ability to build up from his models interesting and 
admirable compositions. He is not Academic, but he has 
far more sympathy for the Academy than for the auda- 
cious methods of the impressionists and their various fol- 
lowers. In fact, there is nothing at all venturesome in his 
work, nothing to recall the stormy days in which it was 
first developed. But there is much to recall the patience, 
the industry, the tenacious purpose, and the thorough in- 
telligence which won him success in his work with the 
army of the North. The moderation, the truth, and the 
strong human sympathy which were perceived in him 
then have amply fulfilled their promise. 

Roya. Corrissoz. 
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THE RED COCKADE.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AT NiMES, 


T will be believed that I looked on the city with no 
common emotions. I had heard enough at Ville- 
raugues—and to that enough M. de Géol had add- 
ed by the way a thousand details —to satisfy me 
that here, and not in the north, here in the Gard, 

and the Bouches-du-Rh6éne, among the olive groves and 
white dust of the south, and not among the wheat-fields 
and pastures of the north, the fate of the nation hung in 
the balance; and that not in Paris—where men would and 
yet would not, where Mirabeau and Lafayette, in fear of 
the mob, took one day a step towards the King, and the 
next, fearful lest restored he should punish, retraced it— 
could the convulsion be arrested, but here! Here, where 
the warm imagination of the Provencal still saw some- 
thing holy in things once holy, and faction bound man to 
faith. 

Hitherto the stream of revolution had met with no 
check. Kings and nobles had crumbled and sunk before 
it, almost without a struggle; it remained to be seen 
whether the third and last of the governing powers, the 
Church, would fare better. Clearly, if Froment were right, 
and faith must be met by faith, and bigotry of one kind 
opposed to bigotry of another kind, 
here in the valley of the Rhone, 
where the Church still kept its 
hold, lay the materials, nearest to 
the enthusiast’s hand. In that case 
—and with this in my mind I took 
my first look at the city, and the 
wide low plain that lay beyond it, 
bathed in the sunset light—in that 
case, from this spot before me might 
fly a torch to kindle France! Hence 
might start a conflagration as wide 
as the land; that taken up, and 
roaring higher and higher through 
all La Vendée, and Brittany, and 
the Cdétes-du-Nord, might swiftly 
ring round Paris with a circle of 
flame! 

Once get it fairly alight. But 
there lay the doubt; and I looked 
again and with eager curiosity at 
this city from which so much was 
expected, this far-stretching city of 
flat roofs and white houses, trend- 
ing gently down from the last spurs 
of the Cévennes to the Rhone plain. 
North of it, in the outskirts, rose 
three low hills, the midmost crown- 
ed with a tower, the easternmost 
casting a shadow almost to the dis- 
tant river; and from these, east- 
ward and southward, the city 
sloped. And these hills, and the 
roads near us, and the plain already 
verdant, and the great work-shops 
that here and there rose in the 
faubourgs, all, as we approached, 
seemed to teem with people; with 
people coming and going, alone or 
in groups, sauntering beyond the 
walls for pleasure, or hastening on 
business. 

Of these all wore a badge of some 
kind; many the tricolor, but more a 
red ribbon, a red tuft, a red cock- 
ade—an emblem, at sight of which 
my companions’ faces grew darker 
and darker. Another thing char- 
acteristic of the place, the tinkling 
of many bells, calling to vespers, 
though I found the sound fall 
pleasantly on the air, was as little 
to their taste. They growled to- 
gether, and increased their pace, so 
that insensibly I fell to the rear. 
As we entered the streets the traffic 
that met us, and the keenness with 
which I looked about me, increased 
this distance; presently a long line 
of carts and a company of Nation- 
al Guards intervening, I found my- 
self riding alone, a hundred paces 
behind them. 

I was not sorry; the novelty of 
the shifting crowd, the changing 
faces, the southern patois, the mov- 
ing string of soldiers, peasants, 
workmen, women, amused me. I 
was less sorry when by -and-by 
something—something which I had 
dimly imagined might happen when 
I reached Nimes—took real shape, and struck me, as it 
were, in the face. From a barred window a little above 
the street, on which my eyes alighted for an instant as I 
passed under it, a white hand waved a handkerchief, for 
an instant only, just long enough for me to take in the 
action and think of Denise. Then, as 1 jerked the reins, 
the handkerchief was gone, the window was empty, on 
either side of me the crowd chattered and jostled on 
its way. 

I pulled up mechanically and looked round, my heart 
beating. I could see no one near me for whom the signal 
could be intended; and yet—and yet it seemed odd. I 
could hardly believe in my good fortune, or that I had 
found Denise so soon. However, as my eyes returned to 
the window, the handkerchief flickered in it again; and 
this time the signal was so unmistakably meant for me 
that, shamed out of my prudence, I pushed my horse 
through the crowd to the door, and hastily dismounting, 
threw the rein to an urchin who stood near. I was shy 
of asking him who lived in the house, and with a single 
glance at the dull white front and the row of barred win- 
dows that ran below the balcony, I resigned myself to 
fortune and knocked. 

On the instant the door flew open and a servant ap- 
peared. I had not thought what 1 would say, and for a 
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BY STANLEY J. WEVRAD. 
moment I stared at him foolishly. Then, at a venture, 
on the spur of the moment, I asked if madame received. 

He answered very civilly that she did, and held the 
door open for me to enter. 

I did so wondering, and having crossed a spacious hall 
paved with black and white marble, followed him up a 
staircase, everything I saw round me, from the man’s 
quiet livery to the mouldings of the ceiling, wearing the 
stamp of elegance and refinement. Pedestals supporting 
marble busts stood in the angles of the staircase, there 
were orange-trees in jars in the hall, and antique frag- 
ments adorned the walls. However, I saw these only in 
passing; in a moment I reached the head of the stairs, 
and the man, opening a door, stood aside. 

I entered the room, my eyes shining; in a dream, an im- 
possible dream, that took possession of me for one mo- 
ment, that Denise—not Mademoiselle de St. Alais, but De- 
nise, the girl who loved me and with whom I had never 
been alone—might be there to receive me. Instead a 
stranger rose slowly from a seat in one of the windows, 
and after a moment's hesitation came forward to meet me— 
a strange lady, tall, grave, and very handsome, whose dark 
eyes scanned me seriously while the blood rose a little to 
her pure olive cheek. 

Seeing that she was a stranger, I began to stammer an 





“SHE SIGNED TO ME TO STAND BY THE PILLAR, AND HERSELF KNELT DOWN.” 


apology. She courtesied. ‘‘ Monsieur need not excuse 
himself,” she said, smiling. ‘‘He was expected, and a 
meal is ready. If you will follow Gervaise,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ he will take you to a room, where you can re- 
move the dust of the road.” 

‘* But, madame,” I stammered. 
trespassing—” 

She shook her head, smiling. ‘‘ Be so good,” she said. 

“But, my horse,” I answered, standing bewildered. 
“‘T have left it in the street.” 

‘Tt will be cared for,” she said. ‘‘If you will be so 
kind?” And she pointed with a little imperious gesture 
to the door. 

I went then in utter amazement. The man who had 
led me up stairs was outside. He preceded me along a 
wide airy passage to a bedroom, in which I found all I 
needed to refresh my toilet. He took my coat and hat, 
and attended me with the skill of one trained to such 
offices; and in a state of desperate bewilderment I suffered 
it. But when, recovering a little from my bewilderment, 
I opened my mouth to ask a question, he asked me to ex- 
cuse him; madame would explain. 

‘*Madame—?” I said; and I waited for him to fill the 
blank. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, madame will explain,” he answered, 
glibly, and without a smile; aud then, seeing that I was 
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*T am afraid that Iam 


ready, he led me back, not to the room I had left, but to 
another. 

I went in like a man in a dream, yet expecting now an 
answer to the riddle.. But I found none. The room was 
spacious, and parquet- floored, with three high narrow 
windows, of which one, partly open, let in the murmur 
of the street. A small wood fire burned on a wide hearth 
between carved marble pillars, and in one corner of the 
room stood a harpsichord, harp, and music-stand. Nearer 
the fire a small round table, daintily laid for supper and 
lighted by candles, placed in old silver sconces, presented 
a charming picture, and by it stood the lady I had seen. 

“‘Are you cold?” she said, coming forward frankly as 
I advanced. 

‘*No, madame.” 

‘*Then we will sit down at once,” she answered. 
she pointed to the table. 

I took the seat she indicated, and saw with astonish- 
ment as I did so that covers were laid for two only. She 
caught the look, I think, for she blushed faintly, and her 
lip trembled as if with the effort to suppress a smile. 
But she said nothing, and any thought to her disadvan- 
tage which might have entered my mind was anticipated 
not only by the sedate courtesy of her manner but by the 
appearance of the room, the show of wealth and ease that 
surrounded her, and the very re- 
spectability of the butler who wait- 
ed on us. 

‘‘Have you ridden far to-day?” 
she said, crumbling a roll with her 
fingers as if she were not quite free 
from nervousness, and looking now 
at the table and now at me in a 
way almost appealing. 


And 


* From Sauve, madame,” I an- 
swered. 
‘*Ah! And you propose to go?” 


‘*No farther.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” she said, 
with a charming smile. ‘* You are 
a stranger in Nimes?” 

‘‘T was. I do not feel so now.” 

““Thank you,” she answered, her 
eyes meeting mine without reserve. 
‘*That you may feel more at home, 
Iam going presently to tell you my 
name. Yours I do not ask.” 

“You do not know it?” I cried, 
in astonishment. 

‘*No,” she said, laughing; and I 
saw, as she laughed, that she was 
younger than I had thought; that 
she was still a girl. ‘‘ Of course 
you can tell it me if you please,” 
she added, lightly. 

‘Then, madame, I do please,” I 
answered, gallantly. ‘‘I am the Vi- 
comte de Saux, of Saux by Cahors, 
and very much at your service.” 

She stared at me a moment in 
undisguised astonishment. I even 
thought that I read something like 
fear in her eyes. Then she said, 
**Of Saux by Cahors?” 

‘*Yes,madame. And I am driv- 
en to fear now,” I added, seeing 
the effect my words had produced, 
**that Iam here in error.” 

“Oh no!” she said. And then 
her feelings seeming to find sudden 
vent, she laughed and clapped her 
hands. ‘‘ No, monsiecur,” she cried, 
gayly, ‘‘ there is no error, I assure 
you. On the contrary, now I know 
who you are, I will give you a 
toast. Alphonse! Fill M. le Vi- 
comte’s glass and then leave us. 
So! Now, M. le Vicomte,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you must drink with me, 
i langlaise,to—” She paused and 
looked at me slyly. 

“‘T am all attention, madame,” 
I said, bowing. 

‘** To la belle Denise,” she said. 

It was my turn to start and stare 
now—in confusion as well as sur- 
prise. But she only laughed the 
more—laughed with childish aban- 
don, and clapping her hands, bade 
me *‘ Drink, monsieur, drink!” 

I did so gallantly, though I col- 
ored under her eyes. 

‘*That is well,” she said, as I set 
down the glass. ‘‘ Now, monsieur, 
I shall be able—in the proper quar- 
ter—to report you no recreant.” 

‘*But, madame,” I said, ‘‘ how do you know the proper 
quarter?” 

“How do I know?” she answered, naively. 
is the question.” 

But she did not answer it, though I remarked that 
from this moment she took a different tone with me. She 
dropped much of the reserve which she had hitherto 
maintained, and began to pour upon me a fire of wit and 
badinage, merriment and plaisanterie, against which I de- 
fended myself as well as I could where all the advantage 
of knowledge lay with her. Such a duel, with so fair an 
antagonist, had its charms, yet I was not sorry when a 
clock, striking eight, produced a sudden silence anda 
change in her as great as that which had preccded it. 
Her face grew in a moment sombre, she sighed, and sat 
looking gravely before her. I ventured to ask if anything 
ailed her. 

‘‘Only this, monsieur,” she answered. ‘‘ That I must 
now put you to the test; and you may fail me.” 

‘* You wish me to do something?” 

‘*T wish you to give me your escort to a place and back 
again,” she answered. 

“Tam ready,” I cried, gayly. ‘‘If I were not I should 
be a recreant indeed. But I think, madame, that you were 
going to tell me your name.” 

‘*Tam Madame Catinot,” she answered. 


** Ah, that 


And then—I 




















do not know what she read in my face—‘‘I am a widow,” 
she added, blushing deeply. ‘‘ And for the rest, you are 
no wiser.” 

‘But always at your service, madame.” 

‘So be it,” she answered, quietly. ‘‘I will meet you, 
M. le Vicomte, in the hall.” 

I held the door for her to go out, and she went; and 
wondering, and inexpressibly puzzled by the strangeness 
of the adventure, I paced up and down the room a minute, 
and then followed her. A hanging lamp which lit the 
hall showed her to me standing at the foot of the stairs, 
her hair hidden by a black lace mantilla, her dress un- 
der a cloak of some dark color. The man who had ad- 
mitted me gave me in silence my cloak and hat, and 
without a word madame led the way along a passage. 

Over a door at the end of this was a second light. It 
fell on my hat, as Iwas about to put it on, and I started 
and stood. Instead of the tricolor I had been w earing in 
the hat, I saw a small red cockade. 

Madame heard me stop, and turning, discovered what 
was the matter. She laid her hand on my arm, and the 
hand trembled. ‘‘ For an hour, monsieur; only for an 
hour,” she breathed in my ear. ‘‘Give me your arm.” 

Somewhat agitated, I put on the hat and gave her my 
arm, and in a moment we stood in the open air in a dark 
narrow passage between high walls. She turned at once 
to the left, and we walked in silence a hundred paces, 
which brought us to a low-browed door on the same side, 
through which a light poured out. Madame guiding me 
bya slight pressure, we passed through this and a narrow 
vestibule, and I found myself to my astonishment in a 
chureh half full of silent worshippers. 

Madame enjoined silence by laying her finger on her 
lip, and led the way along one of the aisles until we 

came to a vacant chair beside a pillar, She signed to me 
to stand by the pillar, and herself knelt down. 

Freed from her control, and at liberty to form my con- 
clusions, I looked about me like a man inadream. The 
body of the church, dimly lit, was rendered more gloomy 
by the black cloaks and veils of the vast kneeling crowd, 
which grew each moment more dense. The men for the 
most part stood beside pillars or at the back of the church, 
whence came now and then a low muttering, the only 
sound that broke the heavy silence. <A red lamp burning 
before the altar added one touch of sombre color to the 
scene. 

I felt the silence and the crowd and the empty vast- 
nesses above us grow upon me, until my heart began to 
beat with expectation of I knew not what. And then 
out of the silence about the altar came the first melan- 
choly notes, the wailing refrain of the psalin ‘‘ Miserere 
Domine.” 

It had a wonderful effect as it rose and fell in tlie 
gloom, in the silence, above the heads of the kneeling 
multitude, who one moment were there, and the next, as 
the light sank, were gone, leaving only blackness and 
emptiness. As the wailing, pleading, almost desperate 
notes floated down the long aisle, borne on the palpi- 
tating hearts of the listeners, a hand seemed to grasp the 
throat, the eyes grew dim, men’s heads bowed lower. 
‘“*Miserere mei Deus. Miserere Domine.” 

At last it ended. The psalm died down, and on the 
dead silence that succeeded a light flared up suddenly, 
and showed a pale keen face and eyes that burned as they 
gazed, not at the dim crowd, but into the empty space 
above them, where grim carved faces peered vaguely out 
of fretted vaults. And the preacher began to preach. 

In a low voice at first, and with little emotion, he spoke 
of the ways of God with His creatures, of the im- 
mensity of the past and the littleness of the present, 
of the omnipotence before which time and space 
and men were nothing, of the certainty that as God, 
the Almighty, the Everlasting, the ever-present, 
decreed, it was. And then, in fuller tones, he went 
on to speak of the Church, God’s agent on earth, 
and of the work it had done in past ages—converting, 
protecting, shielding the weak, staying the strong, 
baptizing, marrying, burying —God’s handmaid, 
God’s vice-regent. ‘‘Of whom alone it comes,” the 
preacher continued, raising his hand, and speaking 
now ina voice that throbbed through the spaces of 
the church, ‘‘ that we are more than animals, that 
knowing who is behind the veil we fear not tem- 
poral things, nor think of death as the worst possi- 
ble, as do the unbelieving; but having that on which 
we rest, outside and beyond the world, can view 
unmoved the worst that the world can do to us. 
We believe, therefore we are strong! We believe in 
God, therefore we are stronger than the world! We 
believe in God, therefore we are of God and not of 
the world! We are above the world, above the 
world, and in the strength of God, who is the God of 
Hosts, shall subdue the world!” 

He paused, and then, in a lower tone, he contin- 
ued: ‘‘ Yet how do the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing! They trample on God! They 
say this exists, I see it! That exists, I hear it! The 
other exists, I touch it! And that is all. But does 
it come of what we see and hear and feel that a man 
will die for his brother? Does it come of that we 
see and hear and feel that a man will die for a 
thought? That he will die for a creed? That he 
will die for honor? That, withal, he will die for 
anything—for anything, while he = live? I trow 
not. It comes of God! Of God only. 

‘‘And they trample on Him! In the streets, in 
the senate, in high places. And He says, ‘ Who is 
on my side?’ My children, we have lived Jong in a 
time of ease and safety; we have been long untried 
by aught but the ordinary troubles of life, untrained 
- the imminent issues of life and death. Now it 
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thunder, while women sobbed, and here and there shriek 
ed and prayed aloud. From the altar a priest in a voice 
that shook with feeling blessed the crowd; then, even as 
I woke from a trance of attention, madame touched my 
arm, signed to me to follow her, and gliding quickly from 
her place, led the way down the aisle. Before the preach- 
er’s last words had ceased to ring in my ears we were 
walking under the stars; a moment, and we stood again 
in the lighted salon where I had first found Madame 
Catinot. 

Before I knew what she was going to do she turned to 
me with a swift movement and laid both her bare hands 
on my arm, and I saw that the tears were running down 
her beautiful face. ‘‘ Who is on my side? 2” she cried, 
in a voice that thrilled me to the soul. ‘‘ Who is on my 
side? Oh, surely you! Surely you, monsieur! Whose 
fathers’ swords were drawn for God and the King! Who, 
born to guide; are surely on the side of light! Who, noble, 
will never leave the task of government to the base! 
Oh—” and then, breaking off, before I could answer , she 
turned from me with her hands to her face. ‘‘O God!” 
she cried, ‘‘ give me this man for Thy service!” 

I stood, inexpressibly troubled, moved by the sight of 
this woman in tears, shaken by the conflict in my own 
soul, somewhat unmanned perhaps by what I had seen. 
For a moment I could not speak; when I did, ‘‘ Madame,” 
I said, unsteadily, ‘‘if I had known that it was for this! 
You have been kind to me, and I—I can make no return.” 

“Don’t say it!” she cried, turning to me and pleading 
with me. ‘Don’t say it!’ And she laid her clasped 
hands on my arm and looked at me, and then in a mo- 
ment smiled through her tears. “For give me,” she said 
—-‘‘ forgive me. I went about it wrongly. I feel—too 
much. I asked too quickly. But you will? You will, 
monsieur? You will be worthy of yourself?” 

I groaned. ‘I hold their commission,” I said. 

“ Return it!” 

‘But that will not acquit me!” 

‘“*Who is on my side?” she said, softly. 
my side?” 

I drew a deep breath. In the silence of the room the 
wood-ashes on the hearth settled down, and a clock ticked. 
“For God! For God and the King!” she said, looking up 
at me with shining eyes, with clasped hands. 

I could have sworn in my pain. ‘To what purpose?” 
I said, almost rudely. ‘‘If I were to say yes, to what 
purpose, madame? What could I do that would help 


‘*Who is on 


you?) What—” 

‘‘Everything! Everything! You are one man more!” 
she cried. ‘‘One man more for the right. Listen, mon- 
sieur. You do not know what is afoot, or—” 


She stopped suddenly, abruptly, and looked at me, listen- 
ing, listening, with a new expression on her face. The 
door w as not closed, and the voice of a man speaking in 
the hall below came up the staircase; an instant, and a 
quick foot crossed the hall and sounded on the stairs. 
The man was coming up. 

Madame, face to face with me, dumb and listening, her 
tears dried, stood a moment as if taken by surprise. But 
at the last moment, warning me by a gesture to be silent, 
she darted to the door and went out, closing, not quite 
closing it behind her. 

I judged that the man had almost reached it, for I 
heard him exclaim in surprise at her sudden appearance, 
and then he said something in a tone which did not reach 
me. I lost her answer too, but his next words were audible 
enough. 

‘© You will not open the door?” he cried. 








has pleased the Almighty to try us; and who is on 
His side? Who is prepared to put the unseen before 
the seen, honor before life, God before man, chivalry 
before baseness, the Church before the world? Who 
is on His side? Spurned in this little corner of His 
world, bruised and trampled under foot, yet ruler of earth 
and heaven, life and death, judgment and eternity, and 
all the countless worlds of space, He comes! He comes! 


He comes, God Almighty, which was and i is and is to be! 
And who is on His side?” 

As the last word fell from his lips, and the light above 
his head went out, and darkness fell on the breathless 
hush, the listening hundreds, an indescribable wave of 
emotion passed through the crowd. Men stirred their feet 
with a strange sound that, spreading, grew into muttered 





“THE MAN WAS LOUIS ST. ALAIS.” 


‘*Not of that room,” she replied, bravely. ‘‘You can 
see me in the other, my friend.” 

Then silence. I could almost hear them breathing. I 
could picture them looking defiance at one another. And 
I grew hot. 

‘Qh, this is intolerable!” he cried at last. ‘‘Are you 
to receive every stranger that comes to town? Are you 
to be closeted with them, and sup with them while I eat 
my heart out outside? Am I—_ I will go in!” 

** You shall not!” she cried. But I thanght that the in- 
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dignuation in her voice rang false, that laughter underlay it. 
‘It is enough that you insult me,” she continued, grimly. 
‘But if you dare to touch me, or if you insult him—” 

‘Him!” he cried, fiercely. ‘‘Him indeed! Madame, 
I tell you at once I have borne enough. I have suffered 
this more than once, but—” 

But L had no longer any doubt, and before he could add 
the next word I was at the door, I had snatched it open, 
and stood before him. Madame fell back with a cry be- 
tween tears and laughter, and we looked at one another. 

The man was Louis St. Alais. 


{10 BE CONTINUED.) 


HER BEAUTY. 
HER beauty Time may pilfer by degrees: 
The rosy lines that round her dimples play— 
But ne’er those graces which my fancy sees 
In all their flowery charm of early May. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Few cities in the world are provided with hospitals in 
which persons suffering with infectious diseases, such as 
scarlet fever and diphtheria, may be treated, and at the 
same time have all of the comforts and attentions to 
which gently nurtured people are accustomed. And no 
American city save Boston is provided at all in the way 
mentioned. All cities have pest-houses, which are usually 
rough and uncomfortable places, rather than go to which 
gentle people would almost prefer to die. But when a 
man or woman or child falls a victim to an infectious dis- 
ease, unless the patient is so lodged that complete isola- 
tion can be secured, the public officials give the patient 
no choice in the matter—the sufferer must go to the pest- 
house. Families living in their own houses can usually 
secure this isolation without great difficulty or expense, 
and it is rare that a patient in such a situation is molest- 
ed. But families living in boarding-houses, in hotels, or 
in apartment-houses are usually compelled to go to the 
places which the public has provided for those stricken 
with infectious and contagious diseases. And these places, 
inadequate and rough and ready as they generally are, are 
held in horror even greater than they deserve. 

The inconveniences and the pains endured by those who 
have suffered for the lack of proper hospitals for the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases have been so common that 
there are few persons who do not personally know some 
one who has had a disagreeable experience of this nature. 
The writer has a friend whose daughter, a child of six, 
was taken ill with scarlet fever six years ago. This gen- 
tleman was just beginning to make some headway in his 
profession, and had in bank $2500, with which he meant 
to establish a home. He was at the time living with his 
wife and daughter in a boarding-house. His child was 
not permitted to remain in the boarding-house, and the 
idea of having her sent to North Brother Island was too 
obnoxious to be considered. In this perplexity he hired 
a house uptown, and hurriedly furnished such parts as 
were immediately needed. He had no time to pick and 
choose and secure a bargain in a house, so he took the 
first thing that seemed at all suitable. The rent was be- 
yond his means, and the expenses he was now under soon 
exhausted his little store of money. Then he went in 
debt. The child, after a long illness, recovered, but the 
father’s affairs were so disarranged by the expenses of 
this illness that he has not in six years discharged all the 
debts then incurred. Had there been a proper hospital 
for the treatment of his daughter, this man and his family 
would probably now be enjoying prosperity instead of 
being crippled by debt. 

Here is another case, cited by a well-known physician 
in New York. ‘‘ The child of a prominent New York 
woman, who lives in an apartment on Fifth Avenue, fell 
ill with scarlet fever. The woman’s rooms were practi- 
cally as much shut off from the other suites as one house 
is from another. The people in the house knew the na- 
ture of the disease, but nothing was said. The girl was 
cared for in her own room. Soon afterwards the second 
child caught the disease. Then the people in the house 
became alarmed. But the woman was still allowed to 
stay with her children. The children recovered, went 
away with their mother for a week, and returned. The 
next day the third child became ill with scarlet fever. 
This was too much. The owner of the house said he was 
very sorry, but as the other guests were threatening to 
leave, he must protect himself and ask ber to take the child 
to the proper hospital. There was only one, theyWillard 
Parker, whose accommodations were intended for an en- 
tirely different class of people. But there the child had 
to be taken, and the denial to her of the sick-room sur- 
roundings to which she had been accustomed was a real 
hardship, and also a real danger.” Not a prominent phy- 
sician in New York but could relate, if asked, similar in- 
cidents to this one. 

For a number of years the physicians in New York 
have from time to time discussed the desirability of found- 
ing such an institution. There was always a serious ob- 
stacle in the way—the inability to secure a proper site 
This, however, will probably now be obtained from the 
city, which owns ground at the foot of East Sixteenth 
Street. Mrs. John W. Minturn, through Dr. John W. 
Brannan, the physician quoted above, has offered to give 
$25,000 towards the establishment of such a hospital, and 
the president of the Board of Health has pledged his good 
offices to secure the site. This sum offered by Mrs. Min- 
turn is not enough to build and equip such a hospital, 
but it will go a good way towards it, and it is confident- 
ly expected that 1 many others will contribute, so that the 
hospital can be started as quickly as possible. The own- 
ers of apartment-houses and hotels would naturally be 
warmly interested in an institution to which guests could 
be sent without danger of hardship. 

In some of the Boston hospitals rooms are now set apart 
for the treatment of infectious diseases, and this may be 
so to some extent in some other cities, but it is not likely. 
In New York a patient must go to the Willard Parker, 
which is a reception hospital, and then be taken to North 

3rother Island. A more worthy. cause in which to be- 
stow surplus wealth it would be hard to find than this 
which Mrs. Minturn. with thoughtful generosity, has tak- 
en up. 
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THE OLD ROUND TOWER, ERECTED 1819, 


FORT SNELLING, OLD AND NEW. 

WERE you to mix well together love-stories and tales 
of war, a century of history, songs of children and war- 
cry of Indian, blare of bugle and chant of priest, rattle of 
drum and orchestral strains, crack of rifle and boom of 
cannon and dirges for the dead—were you to blend these 
well together you might then paint from the pigment a 
picture of old Fort Snelling, one of the historic places 
of Western America, long prominent in Northwestern an- 
nals in times of peace and times of war. 

Within its walls have served, either as commanders or 
subordinates, some of the most famous men in the military 
history of the West during the past seventy-seven years. 
It has been an important rallying-point for massed forces. 
It has been a place strategic in the earlier and later 
skirmishes with the red men. It has been the scene of 
much that was exciting in battle, much that was tender 
in romance. It will be through the years to come a rich 
storehouse of material for those who shall write the his- 
tory or the pocsy or the narration or the romance of the 
ever-picturesque Westland. 

From its battlemented heights one sees, away to the 
right, the blue waters of the Minnesota, a swift, strong 
stream in its lower course; to the left, the high bluffs 
of the Mississippi flowing steadily between. Far to the 
southward, through the dim blue haze, you may see the 
two rivers, now blent into one, sweeping on resistless to 
the Gulf. 

The fort stands on a huge limestone bluff over a hun- 
dred feet above the rivers, commanding a wide sweep of 
country. It was a formidable fortress in the earlier days 
of the century, and it would even now, did danger 
threaten, be a strong point of vantage. For over three- 
quarters of a century the grim old buildings, low-roofed 
and strong of wall, have stood at the edge of the bluff, 
while, as the years have passed, new and more modern 
and more comfortable buildings have found their way 
along the bluff to the south—little similar, architecturally 
speaking, to the low squat quarters of stone where so 
many thousands of men were housed in the days when 
the fort was one of the outposts of civilization. It speaks 
much for the sentiment of the soldier that these pictu- 
resque old buildings have been allowed to stand. When 
you get down to the core of your true soldier’s heart, 
whether he sprung from civilian ranks or was trained in 
the stern school of the government—when you get to the 





EXTENDED ORDER DRILL—TRENCHES THROWN UP BY TRENCH-KNIVES. 


EVENING PARADE. 


core you will find it strong pulsing with sen- 
timentality. ’Tis not only the manceuvres of 
war he learns in a great post like this; along 
with them he studies the sly stratagems of the 
dimpled archer who shoots a shaft more deadly 
than the lead of the shrieking Hotchkiss. 

In September, 1820, the fort was begun, and 
finished two years later. It was strongly built 
of stone, and was intended primarily as a de- 
fence from Indian attacks, a refuge for settlers, 
and a rendezvous for troops, who might have 
military duty of many kinds in the vast terri- 
tory of which this was the only governmental 
fortification. 

The fort was laid out on the bluff overlook- 
ing the two rivers, in an irregular diamond- 
shaped form, with stone bastions or towers at 
each of the four angles of the high stone wall 
which shut in the fort proper. The quarters 
of the men are standing yet, with the round 
tower, which was located at the extreme west- 
ern angle of the fortifications. The hexagonal bastion 
which was erected on the Minnesota River side still re- 
mains, a solid piece of masonry, looking out from its deep 
port-holes down over the Minnesota Valley, and away 


treaty from the Sioux and Chippewa Indians in the year 
1805. Lieutenant Z. M. Pike made the treaty, and it was 
ratified by Congress. By its stipulations one hundred 
thousand acres of land, including the Falls of St. An- 
thony and the sites of the present cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, were secured from the Indians, the price 
paid being the munificent sum of $2000. The tract of 
Jand has been reduced from time to time, until it now 
consists of a little over fifteen hundred acres. 

There are long, splendidly built, and carefully kept bar- 
racks for the men, commodious buildings for the transac 
tion of the large amount of business which is a part of the 
post life, handsome officers’ quarters bordering a beauti- 
ful street, a splendid parade-ground and rifle-range, so 
large and ample in size that the troops are enabled to in- 
dulge in the most intricate and extended manceuvrings. 
The grounds are kept scrupulously neat, and a vast amount 
of work has been done to adorn the post. The fort was 
named for Colonel Joseph Snelling in 1824, at the sugges- 
tion of General Scott. 

During the history of the fort some of the leading mili- 
tary figures of the nation have held positions at the post, 
either as commandants or underofficers. One of the most 
interesting characters ever entertained at the post—and it 
has entertained some of the most famous men of recent 





VIEW OF THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS FROM THE HEADQUARTERS 


across the river to the bluff, behind which there even now 
is camped the remnant of a band of Indians—you may all 
but see the smoke of their tepees from the bastion’s front. 
Colonel E. C. Mason, the present commandant of the 
fort, has earnestly recommended that the wall which sur- 
rounded the fort be 
restored to its ori- 
ginal form, that the 
interior be reserved 
as a museum for 
the preservation of 
all manner of souve- 
nirs and relics of 
the early days in 
the Northwest. 
The ground on 
which the fort is 
located is part of 
an immense tract 
of land secured by 
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generations, Presidents, generals, titled foreigners, and 
what not—was Dred Scott, the colored man, whose name 
will ever remain identified with the decision which mark- 
ed a strange epoch in the history of a nation struggling 
with the most tremendous problem that ever confronted 
arepublic. Scott was married at the fort. 

The fort as it now stands is one of the most important 
in the United States. Certainly there is none more impor- 
tant in the Central West. It has command of a territory 
a thousand miles in diameter, of which it is the focal point, 
with such railroad facilities that a full regiment might be 
thrown into the field or into any one of the large cities in 
its radius within twelve hours from the time of receiving 
command to move. Thousands of men have been massed 
at this point, when there were threatened Indian outbreaks, 
for distribution to Northwestern points, and in case of 
serious difficulty with mobs in cities like Chicago or Mil- 
waukee or Omaha, a thousand men could be on board the 
cars and on their way to the threatened point at any time 
of the day or night within three-quarters of an hour from 


BASTION OF THE ORIGINAL FORT, LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER. 

















IN THE TEAMSTERS'’ 


the time of receiving marching orders. At the foot of 
the bluff where the fort stands runs one of the through 
lines to Chicago and the East, and it would be a matter 
of but a few moments’ time to throw the whole force of 
the fort into either one of the cities of St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, or, if necessary, send them on to any point of the 
compass beyond. 

The men are kept in constant readiness for marching 
orders. There is in the barracks every emergency prepa- 
ration known to facilitate the arming of the men at an in- 
stant’s notice, and the whole camp, including all the wa- 
goners and teamsters, is kept in a condition to respond 
instantly to a call for aid. 

The Third Regiment of Infantry is the post regiment. 
It has not only served with distinction through the wars 
of the republic, but it has the added distinction of being 
the oldest regiment in the army. It will celebrate its cen- 
tennial on the last day of May, 1896. While it stands as 
the third regiment in notation, it really is the first in point 
of age, as it contained as a part of its complement the 
members of the first regiment of the regular army ever 
organized, which was merged into the present Third at 
the conclusion of the war of 1812. So it really can trace 
its lineage back to the time the original First was organ- 
ized, June 3, 1784, this same First Regiment, as noted, 
having been absorbed by the present Third. 

During this century of service the Third has been many 
times depleted and replenished through a series of the 
most desperate battles in the history of the nation. It 
has been from its origin a fighting regiment. It has seen 
service in the Indian wars from the time it took part in 
the Seminole war to the very present. It was a factor in 
the war of 1812, the war with Mexico, and the war of the 
rebellion—a factor of much importance. It has partici- 
pated in a large number of Indian fights, and was at the 
front participating in the following battles: Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, 
Chapultepec, City of Mexico, Fort Defiance, Bull Run 
(61), Santa Rosa Island, Fort Pickens, Shiloh, Gaines’s 
Mill, Malvern Hill, Bull Run (’62), Fredericksburg, Mur- 
freesboro, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, 
and Jonesboro. 

The fort lies about midway between the cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. It is the scene of many charming 
social events, the summer-time affording opportunity for 
witnessing the elaborate evening parades which form an 
interesting feature of the close of every military day in 
such a post as this. In the winter seasons there are de- 
lightful receptions and balls, and the post colony itself 
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has many events of its own, so large is the number of offi- 
cers and their families. 

From the time the reveille sounds at six o’clock in the 
morning, winter and summer, until taps ring out at eleven 


at night, the fort is a beehive of life and activity. Every- 
thing is conducted on the strictest military lines. The 





COLONEL E. C. MASON, U.S. A., 
Commandant of Fort Snelling. 


men are taught discipline at every step. They are bound 
by such rules and restrictions as the civilian is wholly ig- 
norant of, such rules and regulations as are essential to 
the efficiency of the army, small though it be, and insig- 
nificant in the sight of the armies of the other nations of 
the world. It is such discipline as makes a band of ma- 
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rauding Indian§ run to cover; that brings cheer after 
cheer from the pavement throngs as a regiment of reg- 
ulars swings with rhythmic tread down the street; that 
reassures the citizen, when he reads of the militarism of 
Europe, with the thought of the magnificent influence 
which this discipline would exert did the horrid front of 
war appear in his own country; that enables a regiment 
of troops to hold at bay ten thousand mob-ruled men, and 
scatter them, when sullenness deepens to riot, like so many 
scared sheep; that mows down a horde of anarchists and 
asserts the splendid supremacy of national law. 

An incident which, for obvious reasons, did not find its 
way into print in the daily newspapers at the time of its 
occurrence, but which I may here briefly recount without 
any violation of confidence, illustrates how important a 
factor this fort has become in the civic as well as in the 
military life of the Northwest. 

In the dark days of midsummer, 1894, when the whole 
country was with intense anxiety awaiting the outcome 
of the great railroad strike, Colonel Mason ,the commandant 
of the fort, received a telegram, while he was at church 
one Sunday morning, ordering the Third under arms, for 
call to Chicago at a moment’s notice. In less than an 
hour from the time the telegram was received the regiment 
was equipped for the field; all the accoutrements, all the 
munitions, all the impedimenta of war were ready. This 
was a precautionary move; it was impossible to tell, so 
cloudy the skies at Chicago, how soon there might be need 
of more troops. 

But it was learned about this time that there were 
threats—by no means open but none the less serious— 
that as soon as the Third Regiment left Fort Snelling a 
mob would seize the depots of the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, take complete control of them, prevent the 
arrival or the departure of the trains, and thus cut off the 
possibility of the troops being returned from Chicago. 
With a mobin control of these two cities it would be dif- 
ficult to say what the outcome might be; it might do 
much to complicate the case from a national as well as a 
local stand-point. Information came to the War Depart- 
ment that such a move was in contemplation, the Third 
staid at Fort Snelling, and the mob was checkmated. 

The commandant of Fort Snelling, Colonel E.C. Mason, 
is a man popular with both soldier and civilian. He has 
been in the regular service many years. He entered the 
service as Captain of the Second Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teers, in April, 1861, serving throughout the war of the re- 
bellion with much distinction. During the war he was bre- 
vetted Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, and Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. When mustered out of the service 
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he was colonel of the 176th Ohio Volunteers. He elected 
to remain with the regular army, however, and since the 
war of the rebellion has held many places of prominence 
in various departments of the army. 

He has been in command of Fort Snelling for the past 
six years, and will continue in command until the expira- 
tion of another year, when he will be placed on the retired 
list. Personally he is a most delightful man to meet, and 
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he is very popular with the officers and men of the garri- 
son. He is as unswerving a soldier as he is loyal an Amer- 
ican. 

At whatever time you may be entertained at this fort, 
whether when the winter snows are deep and the hearth- 
stones are aglow, or whether it be when the midsummer 
sun is high in the heavens, you will find the hospitality 
unbounded, the military spirit at its highest and best, the 
personnel of officers and men such as will impress you 
not only with the dignity but with the strength of those 
who are here maintaining year by year the ancient and 
honorable reputation of this, one of the oldest and one of 
the most important and one of the most charming army 
posts in the United States. W.S. Harwoop. 
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CEYLON ROADS AND VEHICLES. 


WHOEVER wants to know anything about Ceylon must 
go into the country itseif. The people who merely call 
at Colombo—who take a day’s amusement at the Cinnamon 
Gardens, pay a visit to the Buddhist temple, take tiffin 
with a hospitable Anglo-Indian in his bungalow by the 
lake, and stroll along the avenue of the principal street 
on their way back to the steamer—know nothing of the 
wonderful island, and, if possible, less of its people. The 
purposes of our visit, at any rate, required more than this, 
and after a short delay we prepared to see something of 
the country, and what it had to show of methods of trans- 
portation both ancient and modern. 

Ceylon, it should be remembered, is an island but little 
smaller than Ireland, possessed of a soil of wonderful fertil- 
ity, and a climate which forces a rapid succession of all the 
most characteristic vegetable productions of the tropics, 
with a luxuriance hardly equalled in any other part of 
the world. There was a time when Ceylon served as the 
granary of large districts of southern India, and when the 
country overflowed with a native population by whom 
few parts of its surface were left uncultivated. There 
are evidences on every side of an industrial civilization 
once as widespread and active as since then it has been 
stagnant and decaying. When the island fell into the 
hands of its present masters its population had dwindled 
to little over a million of souls, its roads and irrigation 
works had fallen into decay, much of the country, espe- 
cially in the north, had fallen back into the condition of 
a wilderness, and the people raised little more either of 
fruits or grain than was required to support themselves. 
This was the effect of long ages of savage oppression and 
misrule, and nothing could be done to remedy it till the 
British put an end to the race of the native kings of 
Kandy, and made the whole island a crown colony of 
England. The era of progress for Ceylon dates from 
that event. 

Road-making was the first step toimprovement. Sixty 
years ago there were no roads worthy of the name in the 
island. Tracks that went by the name of course existed, 
but they were for the most part without any bridges, a 
want more than usually fatal in a country of watercourses 
and tropical rains. ‘To-day there are roads in every di- 
rection, although it is still only the main lines that are so 
bridged as to provide at all seasons for traftic. In Ceylon 
the main lines are those that run from the hill country to 
the ports, as it is from the hills that the principal exports 
of the country come at present. The roads here are ex- 
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cellent, no expense having been spared in their construc- 
tion. On first leaving Colombo, indeed, the attractions of 
the road mainly consist in its intensely Oriental features. 
It winds through a forest of cocoa- trees, opening from 
time to time into an endless variety of delicious vistas of 
cool green shadow flecked with bars and splashes of vivid 
sunshine. Now and then a native village is seen nestling 
in a palm-shaded recess, where troops of brown children 
play or lie about lazily in the full blaze of the sun. Now 
we meet a string of the strange - looking wagons of the 
country, perched on their two wheels and drawn by the 
quaint humped oxen of the island; and again there is a 
stretch of swampy ground beside the road, where small 
black buffaloes wallow half hidden in the mud, and turn 
an eye half lazy, half savage upon the intruders on their 
morning bath. 

Except on the higher slopes of the hills, every road in 
Ceylon is more or less a forest road, but as we begin the 
ascent from the plain the change of scenery soon becomes 
apparent. The character of the vegetation changes; the 
endless rows of tall nodding palms give place to a variety 
of trees, some of them very beautiful; the country is 
seamed with the beds of streams and small rivers that are 
evidently at times swollen to headlong torrents, to judge 
by the provision in the way of bridges that soar far above 
the beds of the diminutive streams which sparkle in the 
sunlight far below. Glimpses of the romantic hills in 
front and of the wide-spreading sea of vegetation below 
that stretches away to the glimmering ocean-line open up 
on every side. The road winds upward through the 
gorges, generally at a grade which must render cartage of 
anything like heavy loads on their return journey almost 
an impossibility for the ox teams which are now met at 
every turn in long: processions slowly making their way 
down to the port, principally with loads of tea from the 
plantations on the hills. These Ceylon ox-carts are in 
their way an interesting and instructive example of native 
transportation, and add much to the peculiar interest of 
the scenery. There isan abundance, indeed, both of nov- 
elty and of life on every side as we ascend the first slopes 
of the mountain region. The road itself is a monu- 
ment of careful construction and ingenious enginecring, 
and the traffic upon it shows what an advantage it has 
proved to the country. Native villages are numerous, and 
evidently abound in population, and every here and there 
we come upon a valley the bottom of which is utilized 
for the growth of rice, the staple grain of the island. A 
close view of the villages, though interesting, certainly 
does not impress one with the idea that they would be 
likely to afford accommodation for people accustomed to 
the refinements of a Western civilization. Whatever de- 
gree of civilization they may have it is clearly of a differ- 
ent sort from our own, and doesn’t concern itself much 
with what we should consider either cleanliness or comfort. 
Yet except in the very largest towns there are no hotels 
in Ceylon, and the number of Europeans, resident or vis- 
iting, could never support them in the country districts, 
where, as I can testify from experience, a white stranger 
is a sufficient rarity to attract an attention almost more 
embarrassing than gratifying. To meet this want the 
system of government rest-houses has been applied with 
complete success. 

In Ceylon the horse is essentially an article of luxury. 
At a few miles from Colombo he becomes as rare an ani- 
mal as the elephant, and, indeed, for purposes of native 
transit, much less common. Except for the mail-coaches, 
of which there are still a few in districts not yet reached 
by the railways, horses are not used even for draught pur- 
poses, unless occasionally by a European planter. There 
are a few camels in use in some districts; donkeys are oc- 
casionally to be seen; elephants are in use for purposes of 
very heavy draught; but the true burden-bearers of Cey- 
lon are the humped oxen or zebus of the country. These 
are of several breeds, ranging from large, heavy, powerful 
animals, slow of pace and well fitted for the heavy cart 
traffic done by them, but hopelessly unfitted for any work 
requiring speed, to the elegantly formed little zebu, swift- 
footed and delicately limbed, which can amble along in 
an ox-drosky at the rate of six miles an hour. 

The ox-cart of Ceylon, two varieties of which are shown 
in our illustrations, is so singular as to stand almost alone 
amongst weight-carrying vehicles. The cart consists of 
a heavy frame, which is invariably mounted on two wheels 
only. The largest carts carry a load of about two tons, 
which is loaded with such skill that its whole weight is 
balanced evenly on the axle in the centre. The bottom 
of the cart is not long, but the top extends like an invert- 
ed scoop for some distance both before and behind. Both 
sides and roof are formed of plaited leaves of the cocoa- 
palm worked through a light frame-work of bamboo cane, 
and present a covering absolutely impervious even to 
tropical rain. Ox-carts are usually drawn by two zebus, 
but occasionally four are used on hilly roads where there 
are up grades. The mode of harnessing is perhaps the 
simplest in use. To the pole, which extends from the 
front of the cart, a broad cross-piece is securely lashed, 
which is laid across the necks of the oxen behind their 
horns and in front of the fleshy hump on their shoulders; 
a rope or leathern strap is passed round the neck of each 
ox to keep the cross-piece in position, and the harness is 
complete. The driver, seated on the pole close to the 
tails of his team, guides them by two ropes fastened to 
rings in their noses, and persuades them to quicken their 
pace when it becomes too deliberate by the simple expe- 
dient of pulling and twisting their tails. From the ex- 
cellent balance of the load there can be little weight thrown 
on the necks of the oxen, while the plan which throws 
the pressure of the draught upon the fleshy hump of the 
shoulders has probably hit upon the easiest way of bring- 
ing the full weight and strength of the animal to bear 
upon his work. The luggage-transfer cart in our picture 
shows the plan adopted for smaller loads drawn by single 
zebus. In this case the cart is of lighter construction, 
and is supplied with shafts instead of a pole, while the 
animal used is usually of a much lighter and more active 
build. The method of harnessing, and, one may add, that 
also of driving, are absolutely the same as in the case of 
the heavier carts. 

The rickshaw is not an up-country institution. It-is, 
in fact, a modern invention substituted for the native pal- 
ankeen, carried, like the old Sedan chair, by human bear- 
ers. The rickshaw is the hansom-cab of Colombo and 
other Ceylon cities, and an active rickshaw man will make 
quite as good time with one of these light wheelbarrow- 
carriages as an ordinary cab-horse in a hansom. ‘Their 
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only serious drawback, indeed, is that, unlike the bicycle 
immortalized in song, they are not ‘ built for two.” 





CEYLON REST-HOUSES. 
BY J. G. PANGBORN. 


THE ‘‘rest- house” is a governmental system of pro- 
viding road -side accommodations, carried in Ceylon to 
a higher standard of excellence possibly than in any other 
of the Eastern countries. English occupation has every- 
where been synonymous with the development of re- 
sources, and it has ever been recognized that the first step 
in this direction must be the opening of roads and their 
maintenance in good condition. It was early found that 
the use of the roads by Europeans and the better class of 
natives depended to a large extent upon the possibility of 
breaking journey at convenient stages, especially at night. 
In a newly opened-up country it could not be that suit- 
able places for the entertainment of travellers would exist 
at points where most required, and as the natives them- 
selves were not to be depended upon to furnish adequate 
entertainment, the government decided to erect and fur- 
nish rest-houses as a part of the general road system. 

The result in Ceylon is that throughout the island, 
where means of communication by roadways have been 
established, there are at convenient points neat and ccm- 
fortably furnished stopping-places, managed by natives, 
it is true, but under the close supervision of the roadway 
officials, who are Europeans. The rest-houses, many of 
them, compare favorably with the best of the private 
bungalows in the sections where they are located; and not 
infrequently the taste displayed in the planting and train- 
ing of flowers, foliage plants, vines, and ferns, together 
with the artistic architecture, renders them pictures wor- 
thy of a painter’s brush. These houses are in charge of a 
native, who is known as the butler, and who for the care 
of the establishment has the privilege of supplying the 
edibles, substantial as well as liquid. All the charges are 
fixed by the government, and those for rooms, etc., be- 
come a part of the government revenue, while those for 
meals, etc., are the butler’s. As a rule the accommoda- 
tions are limited to such as are requisite for a half-dozen 
people, and the cost of entertainment is very moderate in- 
deed, especially to those travelling with English letters 
of credit, which insures Ceylon money at the ratio of 
about two for one. Five or six rupees per day, or froma 
dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half,meets all require- 
ments, including the indispensable tips all around. Ata 
number of the stations of the railway the rest-houses are 
the only available places of accommodation, and if there 
was as good a one at Kandy as at Banderawella, for in- 
stance, it would be far preferable to the so-called first- 
class hotel there. However, one should not be too par- 
ticular in a far country; and if Kandy is not provided 
with what it will doubtless one day have, travellers in 
Ceylon should by no means regard a rest-house as unde- 
sirable because of 2 more or less unfamiliarity with the 
term. They are as a whole models of cleanliness and 
capable service; and they are largely free from the mul- 
tiplicity of servants, who, at the hotels, appear to largely 
outnumber the guests, but are only visible when the trav- 
eller is ready to depart. At the rest-houses, as a rule, it 
is only the two or three who care for the rooms, wait upon 
the table, and are always at beck and call day or night. 


A VISION. 


Just now the bluebird’s wing 
Flashed by the pane. 

What was the splendid thing 
Flashed in its train? 

Winds that in fragrant shower 
Fruit petals throw, 

Storms of the cherry flower, 
Apple wreaths’ snow, 

Brooks in an arrowy swell, 
Rainbows and foam, 

Deep in the deepest dell 
Thrushes come home, 

Hosts of the willow plume 
Powdering their gold. 

Clouds of white-violet bloom 
Breaking the mould, 

Rose, of all darlings queen, 
Bursting the bud, 

Woods waving wild and green, 
Sunshine a flood, 

Lovers with dear vague dreams, 
Filling each breast— 

Gladder than gladness seems 
All their unrest— 

Flashed on the bluebird’s wing, 
Virginal vision, 

This was the splendid thing, 
Sprivg’s apparition! 
Sprivg’s apparition I aa 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMATEUR 
PITCHER. 


BY J. A TYNG. 


Ever since the discovery of the ‘‘out-curve,” in the 
year 1875, there has been a gradual removal of all restric- 
tions in the rules in regard to the altitude of the pitcher’s 
arm in delivering the ball, so that the pitcher of to-day 
has been enabled to reach a degree of proficiency beyond 
which it is hard to imagine any further improvement of 
a radical kind. His present ‘‘ assortment” of ‘‘drops,” 
“curves,” ‘‘ shoots,” “slows,” ‘‘ rises,” etc., may be con- 
verted into a higher and better quality of goods, but there 
seems to be little probability of his being able to make 
any startling additions of new wares to his_‘‘stock in 
trade.” In his stock, not exposed to public gaze, he keeps 
a little piece of delicate mechanism which is very useful 
in conjunction with these curves, shoots, and other arti- 
cles already mentioned, and quite an important part of 
a complete outfit. As this little machine is capable of 
selecting with great exactness the proper curve, shoot, 
or drop to be produced under the varying and compli- 
cated conditions of the modern game, its usefulness would 


















seem quite apparent, and yet a great many pitchers do 
not seem to ‘‘ need it in their business,” but are quite sat- 
isfied to ignore its usefulness, and to leave to chance the 
impartial distribution of their ‘‘ goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise.” 

To those, therefore, who are young in the game, and sin 
through ignorance, and to those ‘‘children of a larger 
growth” who are too apt to overlook the fact that the 
brain is a most important ally of a good pitcher, the fol- 
lowing description of the qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in this branch of sport, together with a few hints and 
suggestions gathered from an experience going back to 
the introduction of underhand throwing, it is hoped may 
not be of a too elementary character. 

There are certain physical characteristics which every 
successful pitcher should possess, and it is not necessary 
to waste much time in expatiating on their obvious im- 
portance. A speedy delivery and a thorough command 
of all the curves are the indispensable parts of a pitcher's 
‘outfit,’ without which he cannot consider himself fully 
equipped. Possessed of them, the success of his subse- 
quent career will very largely depend on how much these 
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essential qualities are controlled by intelligence, and how 
far he is capable of guiding his footsteps by the ‘‘ lamp 
of experience.” 

Of course it is obvious that while it is a very good 
thing to have plenty of speed, it is only in conjunction 
with other qualities that speed becomes an efficient factor 
in the pitcher’s delivery. Pure speed, unvaried by decep- 
tive drops and curves, may be successful against the un- 
skilled or timid batsman, but is of no avail against one 
who is not afraid to “‘ stand up to” the plate and “ pick 
out” the good balls as they come along; but united with 
a good command of the ball and used in alternation with 
drops, curves, and a well- disguised change of pace, it 
then becomes of great assistance to the pitcher in attain- 
ing the one object for which he is always striving, name- 
ly, to deceive the batsman. 

The same reasoning applies to curve-pitching, and it is 
obviously a great mistake for the pitcher to get ‘‘ stuck 
on” a pet drop or curve, and to allow his partiality for that 
particular ball to get control over him, Iremember a very 
striking illustration of this in my first experience with 
curve-pitching. It has been said that Cummings of the 
old ‘*‘ Mutuals” was in the habit of curving the ball long 
before the adoption of underhand throwing, but I never 
saw any effective use made of the curve until 1875, when 
Mann, the Princeton College pitcher, made a great stir in 
the baseball world by his wide and effective curve. I was 
a member of the Harvard nine at that time, and when we 
played our first game that year at Princeton, we were 
treated to an exhibition of the effectiveness of this new 
style of pitching. The first man to the bat on our side 
promptly struck out, the second followed suit, and the 
third did the same. Out of the first nine men at the bat, 
eight, | think, were unable to hit the ball. We had no 
idea what was the trouble, except that the bat and ball 
seemed to have a repulsion for each other which we could 
not overcome. About the fifth inning, one of our men, 
who had been standing behind the catcher, came back 
with the announcement that the balls were curving away 
from the batsman. There was a general exodus on our 
part to the back stop to watch this unheard-of phenome- 
non. Sure enough, there were the balls coming in for 
the middle of the plate, and curving off beyond the reach 
of the bat. But we also noticed that Mann was pitching 
nothing but curves. 

By the time we had fully realized what was happening, 
six innings of the game had been played, and the score 
was seven to two against us. Taking the longest bats we 
could find, and letting the apparently good balls go by, 
and devoting our energies to those which seemed to be 
coming directly at us, on the supposition that the curve 
would carry them out where we could hit them, we began 
to make the bat ‘‘ connect ” with the ball, and finally man- 
aged to pull the game out of the fire. Of course Mann’s 
mistake of not varying his curve with a straight ball was 
a fatal one. He had got a ‘‘ good thing,” and on the 
principle that you cannot get too much of that kind of a 
commodity, he made the fullest use of it. He learned 
wisdom by experience, however, as in the game with Yale 
«. few days later he pitched his curved balls in alternation 
with straight ones, and Yale was unable to score a run. 

Of the various curves used by the pitcher there is no 
doubt that the “drop” is most effective, and proficiency in 
this is most important, and one who has full command of 
this curve may prove a very effective pitcher, although he 
may not be ‘‘up” in either the old-fashioned out or ris- 
ing curve. Still, I have often found that these old-fash- 
ioned curves can be sometimes used to great advantage, 
and are very ‘‘handy to have in the house.” I have in 
mind a ball-player against whom I have pitched frequent- 
ly, a hard-hitting, left-handed batter, and a most difficult 
man to ‘‘ fool,” and yet I have found that a rising curve 
coming ‘‘in” to his bat was as effective a ball as 1 could 
pitch to him. 
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At the present time, when the number of balls which 
can be ‘‘ wasted” by the pitcher without incurring the 
penalty of a ‘‘base on balls” is so limited, a thorough 
command of the ball becomes a most important considera- 
tion. This accuracy can be attained only by hard and 
constant practice. Without it no pitcher can hope to be- 
come successful, no matter how effective may be his de- 
livery. His sharp curves and puzzling drops will deceive 
the batsman, but his lack of control over the ball will 
more than offset his other advantages, and while the base 
hits made “‘ off of ” his delivery may be few, the bases on 
balls will be many, and may operate just as effectually in 
losing the game as the base hits made off a pitcher who 
would generally be classed as much less effective. No 
pitcher should be satisfied with himself until he has at- 
tained sufficient skill to deliver the ball, not only over the 
plate, but over the inner or the outer side of it, as the posi- 
tion of the batsman may render proper, or, in other words, 
to “cut the corners.” Many batsmen have a tendency to 
take their position as near the plate as possible, or, in 
other words, to “crowd” it. To such a batter a ball de- 
livered over the inner corner of the plate may be a most 
effective one, because if he lets it alone it will be called a 
strike, and if he strikes at it he is not likely to hit it ef- 
fectually, owing to “the cramped position he must be in 
when he swings his bat. The opposite will, of course, 
hold good in the case of the batsman who stands well 
away from the plate. In this case a ball delivered over 
the outer corner of the plate is the one most calculated to 
be effective. In both of these cases I am speaking of the 
delivery of a ‘‘ good ball ”’—that is, one which if not struck 
at would be called a ‘ strike.” It may be that the pitch- 
er has ‘‘ wasted” several balls on the batsmen, and he dare 
not pitch any more wide ones for fear of a base on balls. 
It is at this time that control over the ball becomes most 
necessary. The batter is now expecting a ball over the 
plate. One that cuts the middle of the plate would prob- 
ably suit him best, while one over the inner or outer corner, 
as the case may be, if not struck at would be called a 
strike, and if struck at might be missed, or result in an 
easy ‘‘out.” Ernst, the old Harvard pitcher who was so 
instrumental in winning the championship against Yale 
for the four successive years that he pitched on the team, 
Was a most conspicuous example of the effectiveness that 
comes from command of the ball. He pitched before the 
day of the drop-curve. He wasspeedy, to be sure, but his 
* curves” were not very marked or deep, and his princi- 
pal effectiveness consisted in his remarkable control of the 
ball, his ability to pitch a ball over the outer or inner cor- 
ner of the plate: a ‘‘ good ball” technically, but in reality 
avery bad ball for the particular batsman. He had no 
record as a “strikeout” pitcher. He wasted very few 
balls, but tempted the batsman with balls that were not 
quite good enough to hit effectively, and not quite bad 
enough to let go by for fear of a strike being called. 

IT have laid much stress on this quality of accuracy, for 
the reason that my four years’ experience in catching 
Ernst’s delivery has abundantly demonstrated to me its 
value, and I should advise any young pitcher who has a 
desire to become proficient to devote a large part of his 
practice time to the development of this most necessary 
quality. Practice delivering the ball over the plate, and 
do not be satisfied until you find you are successful on 
the average nine out of ten times. After this try for the 
“*corners,” and when you have acquired ability to ‘‘ work” 
them, you will find that you can hold your own with 


pitchers who deliver the ball with much more speed and 
greater curves than you, but who lack the steadiness and 


control over the ball which you possess. 

To the average batsman a well-disguised change of pace 
is a very effective delivery. Of course it is essential that 
the slow ball be delivered with the same motion as the 
swift, and this is difficult to acquire, but when thorough- 
ly mastered you may be sure that you will keep the bats- 
men ‘‘ guessing.” It was to this change of pace that A. 
G. Spalding, in the old days, when he pitched on the Bos- 
ton League team in the early seventies, owed his effective- 
ness. The day of the curve had not then arrived, and, 
in fact, ‘‘underhand throwing” was not even permitted. 
The pitcher was obliged to swing his arm straight by his 
side like a pendulum. I have batted a great many times 
against his pitching, but I always had a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to whether the next ball would be swift or slow, 
and consequently in most cases was prepared for neither. 
Now, however, since the pitcher is allowed to throw the 
ball without restrictions as to the height of his arm, and 
has all the curves at his command, his reliance seems to 
be placed almost entirely on these, and yet I am sure that 
a change of pace, properly used—that is to say, supple- 
mented by the use of *‘ curves ” and ‘‘ drops,” would be as 
effective to-day as it ever was. Of the more modern pitch- 
ers, Keefe, formerly of the New-Yorks, and Clarkson of 
the Clevelands, were probably the two most successful in 
deceiving the batsman by this change of pace, and I have 
seen the former completely baffle some of the best bats- 
men in the country by this mode of delivery. ‘‘King” 
Kelly, then in his prime, used to make the most ludicrous 
efforts to hit his ‘‘slows,” and I have seen him struck out 
by three in succession, which did not reach the plate until 
after the bat had been frantically swung. The “ King” 
evidently in each case expected a speedy ball. 

To the physical qualities already enumerated as essen- 
tial to a successful pitcher must be added the mental 
characteristics of coolness, and a quick appreciation of the 
particular weaknesses of the opposing batsman. 

By coolness is meant the ability to go through an ex- 
citing struggle with a full command of your nerves, and 
to receive *‘ punishment” without loss of temper or that 
general demoralization which is so apt to follow a suc- 
cession of hard hits, and which is popularly known as be- 
ing ‘‘rattled.” Many a pitcher, who would otherwise al- 
ways be effective, loses at times half of his power by 
allowing his temper to get the better of him, or through his 
inability to keep cool and unruffled during a severe can- 
nonading. I know a young pitcher who played last sea- 
son on one of the prominent athletic clubs in the vicinity 
of New York, and who this coming season is an aspirant 
for honors in the professional ranks, who has all the re- 
quisites of a good pitcher, and if not batted in the early 
part of the game is wellnigh invincible; but he has this 
weakness, spoken of above, the inability to endure a 
little hard hitting without loss of temper. The conse- 
quence is that when such a contingency occurs he loses 
half of his effectiveness. Many a game I have seen him 
play, holding down the opposing batsmen to the scantiest 
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number of hits, and it seemed as if it were impossible for 
them to ‘‘solve” his ‘“‘curves” and ‘‘shoots.” Then two 
or more hits, maybe, are made in succession. His temper 
becomes ruffled. He gathers himself together and hurls 
ball after ball over the plate, relying almost entirely on 
his speed. This mode of pitching just suits the batsman. 
There are men on the bases who have just made hits. 
The next man to the bat steps up to the plate, impatient 
to keep up the good work and ready and anxious to hit the 
ball as soon as possible; so ready and anxious, in fact, that 
he would be willing to accept a poor ball instead of wait- 
ing patiently for one that suits him. As soon as he takes 
his position the ball is sent with great speed over the mid- 
dle of the plate. This is just what he wants. He strikes 
at it, and the chances are he makesa safe hit; and the next 
batter takes his turn, equally impatient to hit the ball as 
soon as possible; and so it may go on until enough hits 
have been made to render the game hopelessly lost. 

Imagine now a pitcher of an opposite temperament in 
the like circumstances. He has been pitching effectively 
hitherto, but for some reason or other a few hits have 
been successively made off of his delivery, not because 
his pitching has been weaker, probably, but it has just so 
happened that the batters have met the ball squarely and 
**bunched ” their hits. The next man comes to the bat to 
send his comrades round with another hard hit. This 
batsman is in a state of eagerness, and, what is dangerous 
from the pitcher's point of view, is confident of making 
the desired hit. Impatient, he is ready to hit at almost 
anything that comes along. It is not necessary to put the 
ball over the plate to induce him to swing his bat at it. 
Almost any ball within reasonable distance will tempt 
him. He thinks he can hit the ball, and he wants to hit 
it right off without delay. The bases are occupied, and 
the air is filled with the cheers and cries of the supporters 
of the rival team. A good ball quickly delivered is what 
will suit him best; but the pitcher, with his nerves under 
control and unmoved by the general excitement, is fully 
cognizant of the batter's state of mind. He is not to be 
worried out of the same coolness which he displayed at 
the opening of the game. Realizing the impatience of the 
batsman, he is naturally in no hurry to allay it. He takes 
his time. He coolly surveys his field, and gives them the 
opportunity to recover from any bad effects which the 
previous free batting may have occasioned. Then he 
faces the batsman. If he has pitched against him often 
enough, he is aware of any special weakness he may 
have, such as an inability to hit with effect a rising ball, 
an in-ball, a drop-curve, or the like, and he knows that 
that particular weakness is likely to be increased by 
his impatience to hit the ball at any hazard. He pitches 
accordingly, and the chances are the batsman is ‘‘ retired,” 
and what might have been a disastrous ‘‘streak” of bat- 
ting has been stopped by the exercise of a little good 
judgment. The next man up is treated the same way, 
and the game is saved. 

Of course I do not mean to imply that the pitcher has 
any ‘‘sure thing” in the case supposed above. It may 
very well happen that the third man hits the ball equally 
as hard as the man preceding him, and the man who fol- 
lows may do so as well. That is the fortune of war. But 
even in such a case, in reviewing the game in his own 
mind afterwards, the pitcher realizes that the loss of the 
game was through no fault of his, and that no coolness or 
good judgment on his part could have averted it. He 
would be conscious of the fact that he had used his best 
physical skill in combination with his best and coolest 
judgment, and if that combination could not win the 
game, although he might be disappointed, he would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had done his best un- 
der trying circumstances. 

Another essential qualification for success as a pitcher 
is the ability to ‘‘size up” the batsman, to find out his 
specialties and weaknesses, and to be able to take advan 
tage of them. Ihave heard some ball-players say that they 
have batted against a certain pitcher so many times that 
they know his every motion, and can tell just what kind 
of a ball he is going to pitch, and that therefore they have 
got him entirely at their mercy. Judging from my own 
experience, however, I have found that the oftencr I 
pitched against 2 batsman the more confident I was in 
my ability to mislead him. In other words, I believe that 
by frequent contact the pitcher can find out much more 
about the batsman than the latter can about the pitcher. 
Of course there are exceptions, but if the pitcher keeps 
his eyes open and watches closely the position of the bats 
man, his manner of swinging his bat, and any peculiarities 
he may have, a long acquaintance will operate much more 
to the advantage of the former than that of the latter. In 
fact, I think one of the most trying moments for a pitcher 
is when he faces a nine whom he has never met before, 
but whom he knows to be a heavy-batting team. He has 
no knowledge of any special weaknesses or peculiarities 
on their part, and has to regulate his pitching, so to speak, 
on general principles. Each man who comes to the bat is 
a fresh riddle to solve. Each has probably some weak- 
ness which it would be advantageous for the pitcher to 
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know, but he can only find this out through experience. 
In the mean time, while he is making a study of these 
points, he must not be surprised at finding himself “touched 
up” by some batsmen, whom, after a more lengthened ac- 
quaintance, he may find little difficulty in disposing of. 
He may at first pitch him a certain ball which his after- 
acquired knowledge teaches him is the very one easiest 
for the batsman to hit. 

This knowledge can only come from a careful and thor- 
ough study of each batsman as he takes his turn at the 
bat. Watch closely the position he. takes and how he 
swings his bat. Try whether he can be tempted to ‘‘ go 
out for” bad balls. If so,it may be comparatively easy 
to strike him out. See if he is inclined to be a “slugger,” 
or is simply trying to ‘‘place” the ball. The hardest 
hitters are sometimes the easiest men to dispose of. I 
have always had much less fear of the man who tries to 
put the ball over the fence than of the man who only tries 
to place it over the in-fielders’ heads. The former may 
be induced to strike at balls 
which there is no possibility 
of reaching. His idea is to 
‘“* kill” the ball, and his terrific 
swings are so likely to lack aim 
and accuracy that it may not 
be difficult to induce him to 
‘throw himself away ” on balls 
that a more careful batsman 
would not be tempted to reach 
for. It is this careful batsman 
who gives the pitcher the most 
trouble. It is useless to tempt 
him with balls that are out of 
his reach. He will simply let 
them go by. It is in such a 
case as this that thorough con- 
trol over the ball stands the 
pitcher in good stead. He 
realizes that the batsman will 
probably hit the ball, and it 
should be his endeavor to give 
him as bad a ‘‘ good ball” as he 
can be tempted to swing his 
bat at; or, in other words, to 


“work the corners” of the 
plate. 
The prime object of the 


yp 
pitcher being to deceive the o— 
batsman, he should use every 

means to accomplish this re- 

sult. He should be very careful not to announce before- 
hand, by some little trick of gesture, or a certain way of 
holding the ball, as I have seen some pitchers do, that he 
is about to pitch a curve or a straight ball, as the case may 
be. The batsman should never be allowed to judge the 
character of the ball except by watching it as it comes to 
him. There should be nothing in the pitcher’s mode of 
delivery to guide him. I have always tried to be very 
careful for this reason in regard to the signs between the 
catcher and myself to have them so disguised that it was 
impossible for the coachers to “ give it away ” to the bats- 
man. I remember, in a game in which I was pitching 
some time ago, seeing one of the coachers of the oppos- 
ing team signalling to the batsman the kind of ball he 
was to expect. He had “caught on” to the catcher’s 
sigus, which were being given rather too openly; but his 
‘little knowledge ” was a ‘‘ dangerous thing,” as he over- 
looked the answering sign by which I always lect the 
catcher know whether I would pitch the ball originally 
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signalled for or no. The consequence was that every ball 
1 delivered was of a different character from the one the 
catcher gave the sign for, much to the amazement of the 
coacher and the disgust of the batsman, who, of course, 
was completely ‘‘tied up”—getting straight balls when 
he expected curves, and vice versa. It is needless to say 
that this information bureau was soon discontinued. 

Of course the pitcher cannot rely on having this reac- 
tionary kind of assistance from the opposing coacher, and 
must try and make up his mind what sort of a ball is ex- 
pected by the batsman. Very often the latter will indi- 
sate this by the way he holds his bat, the position he 
takes, and the like. A slight forward inclination, for in- 
stance, may inform the pitcher that he is prepared to ‘‘ go 
out for” a curve, which, of course, he never gets, at least 
from the pitcher who keeps his eyes open. 

It is the usual practice with most pitchers that I have 
watched, when three balls have been called and they are 
in a ‘‘ hole,” in technical parlance, to deliver the next ball 





straight over the plate, if possible, and I think most batters 
expect this. For this reason I have always endeavored 
to obtain as good control over the drop ball as the straight, 
as it is especially usefut in such a case as this to be able 
to deliver a ball which will be a ‘‘ good ball” and yet of 
a different character from that expected. Of course, as 
soon as a batter knew my “ game” a change was in order. 

A further suggestion, which would appear to be very 
obvious if it were not for the fact that I have often seen 
it disregarded by pitchers who are generally considered 
effective and up in the ‘‘ points” of the game, is this, that 
it is often good play at certain times in the game to allow 
a batter to take his base on balls in preference to allowing 
him a chance to hit the ball: I would never do this when 
there are no men on the bases, since the pitcher, even if 
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he is only an ‘‘average” one, has the chances of retiring 
the batsman greatly in his favor. But when, two of the 
bases being occupied, with two men out, a strong batter 
comes to the bat,and you know he is succeeded by a much 
weaker one, it is often advisable to let the former go to 
his base on balls, and devote your energies to retiring the 
weaker man. Of course the ‘‘ weaker” man may happen 
to make a safe hit, but that is an-unavoidable accident. 
I remember a game where I was pitching on the Staten 
Island Cricket and Baseball Club team against the Engle- 
wood Field Club. It was in the last half of the ninth 
inning, and the score was tied. Second and third bases 
were occupied by base-runners. The next man to the bat 
was a very hard hitter. I think it was Cummings, who 
is now playing on the Columbia College nine. I would 
have given him his base on balls, but on asking who fol- 
lowed him, I found that it was one of those ‘‘ place ” hit- 
ters who are so formidable to the pitcher in a tight place, 
and I felt that my best chance was with Cummings, who 
was something of a ‘‘ slugger.” 
I had this in my favor, that 
he showed in every motion his 
impatience to hit the ball. 
Consequently I was able to 
tempt him with a ball which 
was a very poor one to hit, and 
which resulted in a foul fly to 
third. 

In another game, against the 
Staten Island Athletic Club, 
I remember filling the bases 
by purposely giving Van Zant, 
who was a very heavy hitter, 
his base on balls, and then be- 
ing fortunate enough to dis- 
pose of Brush, the succeeding 
batsman. The latter on his 
next turn at the bat, however, 
drove the ball over the left- 
field fence for a home run, 
fortunately with no men on 
the bases. What a beautiful 
laugh there would have been 
at my expense if he had made 
this hit the time before, and 
yet I would have been perfect- 
ly right in taking the chance of 
such a catastrophe, as Van Zant 
was undoubtedly much the 
safer hitter of the two. 

Many runs are often let in by the pitcher by rash and 
indiscriminate throwing to bases to catch the base-runner 
napping. Of course it is necessary to hold the base-run- 
ner as near the base as possible, to prevent his getting 
such a start that the catcher is unable to prevent his 
‘*stealing ” the next base, but to do this it is not necessary 
to keep up a perpetual cannonading. I have always found 
this a very good rule to follow, namely, never to throw 
to a base unless you think you have a very good chance to 
put the runner out. You can always keep him close by 
a ‘‘ bluff,” whereas if you keep on throwing to the base- 
man, it is only a question of time when one of your throws 
will go wild or be missed, advancing the runner a base or 
scoring a run. 

Before concluding I wish to say that if the foregoing 
hints and suggestions should seem to have a little too 
much “ instructiveness ” of the kindergarten order about 
them, a most humble apology is hereby tendered, and I 
“an Only urge in defence of their perhaps too obvious and 
elementary character the fact that I see them daily disre- 
garded by pitchers who, I rather think, would be highly 
indignant at being considered neophytes in the game. 
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A COMANCHE SORPRESA. 


As an equestrian performance it is great, and it carries ° 
out the Indian idea of humor to perfection. But the 
Comanche sorpresa is too practical a joke to suit even the 
free and tolerant Western notions of campers upon the 
prairie, who are its victims. It is upon such a night 
scene as our encampment on the Staked Plains that the 
wild red riders love to precipitate their dramatic surprise. 

Supper of antelope steak, bacon, hot bread, and coffee 
has been eaten, and the waning embers of the little fire of 
sage-brush and bull chips at which it was cooked have 
died down to ashes. About it the men sit on wagon 
tongues and rolled-up blankets, talking over such topics 
as suggest themselves upon these lonely plains, the hunt- 
ing-ground of the Comanche, and path of his forays 
upon the Texas settlements and northern states of Mex- 
ico before his villages were placed within reservation 
limits in the Indian Territory to the north. Off in the 
darkness our horses and mules are grazing, watched by an 
armed herder. 

“T saw Injun signs out on the bluffs to the north to- 
day. A band of seven or eight, a dozen maybe, have 
been filing along one of their old trails since the rain 
three days ago. They were Comanches or Kiowas from 
the reservation.” 

This remark by Cray, our 

‘You don’t think they’re 
on the war-path, do you?” 
the tenderfoot asks, rather 
hurriedly. 

‘‘An Injun’s always on 
the war-path when he thinks 
it’s safe to be,” said the 
old plainsman. ‘‘ We're too 
near their reservation for 
’em to try to get our scalps 
or to run off our horses, un- 
less they caught ’em stray- 
in’, but if I was out alone 
on the prairie I wouldn't 
let ‘em get too near me. 
These Injunsthatslip offthe 
reservation without leave 
are mostly young bucks 
ready for any devilment.” 

The night is moonless 
and starlit, cool, as it always 
is upon these high plains. 
Some of the party have se- 
lected sleeping - places on 
the smooth hard ground, 





guide and hunter. 


and are unrolling their 
blankets. Pete, the negro 


cook, has picked up his ban- 
jo, on which to strum a 
good - night plantation air. 
Cray, who has just spread 
on the ground the big buf- 
falo-skin which has been his 
bed for many years, lifts his 
head to listen. 

“There are horses mov- 


ing off there toward the 
bluff,” he says. ‘‘If it’s 


wild mustangs, they may 


lead our horses. off, anc 
leave us afoot. If it’s—” 
His words are lost in 


a clatter of hoofs which 
breaks sharply upon us, ¢ 
pandemonium of yells, as if 
the fiends of hell had broken 
loose; a cloud suddenly ap- 
pearing from the darkness 
as suddenly takes shape in 
leaping mustangs and wild 
forms upon them; and be- 
fore most of us realize what 
it means, yells and tramp- 
ling are upon the camp, 
and the Comanches have 
swept through it like a tor- 
nado. Amid the tumult of 
hoofs and cries there is, in 
their passing, a momentary 
glimpse of wild, gesticula- 
ting, half-naked forms, paint- 
bedaubed, with streaming 


hair, guiding the swift 
steeds. Some of us _ in- 


stinctively jump for shel- 
ter behind the wagons, the 
Indians darting their horses 
at the escaping figures. Bot- 
tomley, the Englishman, 
who is not alert to think or 
move, is bowled over like a 
tenpin by the breast of a 
mustang, whose hind hoofs graze his face as he leaps over 
him. The tenderfoot, barely missing the brunt of an on- 
set_by another pony, is brushed like a straw to one side, 
and falls among the wagon wheels, where he wisely re- 
mains. Two teamsters rolled in their blankets are over- 
leaped, knocked about, and bruised by glancing hoofs, but 
miraculously escape serious injury; and Pete’s banjo, the 
broken strings dangling like the ropes of a balloon, goes 
aloft in the air as the sable owner tumbles backward over 
a wagon tongue. 

As the whoops and trampling leave the camp behind, 
we tumble and jostle about for firearms—laid heedlessly 
aside, and hard to find ina hurry. Yells and hoof-beats 
resound in diminishing cadence from shadowy forms of 
men and horses vanishing into the night, while Cray’s 
rifle, the first to speak, sends after them a whistling ball, 
followed by a scattered and useless fusillade from our 
tardily collected rifles and revolvers, ending up with the 
fire-cracker popping of the tenderfoot’s ridiculous little 
22-calibre revolver. Then the sound of two sharp cracks 
from the revolver of our herder off in the darkness tells 
us that he is alive and on the alert. 

If any of the Indians are hurt, we do not find it out 
then or afterward. A derisive laugh floats back to us, 
the yells and trampling grow fainter, and as the Co- 
manches pass beyond hearing, we turn to pick up our 
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fallen men, none, fortunately, seriously hurt. Our camp 
equipage to rights, we go to our rest with weapons in 
readiness for the event of another sorpresa, which, how 
ever, does not come. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


THE KIEL CANAL. 


WITH science as an auxiliary, man finds few insuper- 
able obstacles in nature. The successful cutting of an 
immense waterway across the Danish peninsula substan- 
tially solves the problem of all similar undertakings in the 
New World, as well as the Old. Forages the death-dealing 
and dangerous straits circumvallating the headlands of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway have been the despair of 
Baltic commerce. For centuries vague projects of canal- 
ling across the mainland have been discussed, with little 
hope of ever realizing the prodigious scheme. With the 
confederation of the German states the project became 
more of. a possibility, as it became still more essential to 
the development of the empire’s vast schemes of commer- 
cial and military predominance. Aside from the dangers 
of the natural channel from the North Sea to the Baltic, 
for months in the year these tortuous and rock-cumbered 
straits are frozen solidly, blocking navigation to the most 
adventurous mariners. Russia and the Scandinavian sea- 
ports were virtually cut off from the world’s commerce 





“A MOMENTARY GLIMPSE OF WILD, GESTICULATING, HALF-NAKED FORMS.”—Dnrawn ny R. F. Zoauaum. 


during severe winters, and at no time enjoyed certain 
egress into the ocean. 

The stupendous undertaking now completed, the North 
Sea and Baltic Canal, forever unlocks these wintry seas, 
and makes Russia and the Baltic ports as accessible as 
the Mediterranean. Most of the fleets of Christendom and 
an impressive array of the potentialities of Europe will 
assemble at Kiel to witness perhaps the most imposing 
pageant in the development of the new German Empire. 
When the Kiel locks are swung open and the imperial 
cortége passes into the new waterway, the spectators will 
find themselves afloat upon a broad stream so much like 
a river that it will be difficult to tell where nature ends 
and science begins. The width of the canal from bank to 
bank is 217 feet, the width at the bottom 86 feet, the depth 
from end to end 30 feet, accommodating the largest ves- 
sels afloat. At nearly regular distances capacious basins 
have been provided for maritime emergencies in war and 
peace. The rate of speed prescribed in the regulations is 
five miles an hour; but in case of war the battle-ships can 
go at their swiftest rate. An ordinary passage will re- 
quire about thirteen hours. 

The channel fairly releases a new world to easy ocean 
traffic. Russian ports are brought several days nearer the 
ocean and main lines of navigation. The most dangerous 
and perplexing waterway in the world is avoided, and it 
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is foreseen that Denmark and the Scandinavian ports 
must prepare for an almost complete extinction of their 
maritime prosperity. Copenhagen, long the greatest port 
in northern Europe, has already realized the effect of 
the new route. The city has been declared a free port, 
and every conceivable device called in play to retain some 
thing of her threatened commerce. While limitlessly ex- 
panding Germany’s commercial resources,the canal doubles 
the empire’s naval power, though on the inception of the 
project authorities as weighty as Von Moltke regarded it 
with distrust. The old marshal declared that it would en 
tail an army corps at least to guard it during war. The 
commercial instinct of the German people saw clearly the 
prodigious profit to be derived from such a channel, and 
under the impulse of Bismarck the immense work was be- 
gun in 1888, when the old Emperor William laid the first 
stone. The plans were drawn by a Dane, Herr Dahlstrom, 
and the waterway runs entirely through Holstein, the 
Danish territory seized and annexed by Prussia in 1864. 
Jeginning at the small town of Holtzenau, on the Baltic, 
three and a half miles north of Kiel, the channel runs 
south by west to the small port of Brunsbiittel, on the 
Elbe, almost facing Cuxhaven, the port of Hamburg, and 
about twenty-eight miles from the latter city. The sixty 
three miles traversed by the canal, from the Baltic to the 
Elbe, are almost a level, offering no serious difficulty in 
the construction of locks. The main engineering per- 
plexities were the passing 
of streams, crossing high 
ways and railroads. ‘The 
average level of the canal 
will vary but triflingly from 
the waters in Kiel Harbor, 
which rise for about three 
weeks in the winter. Dur 
ing the rest of the year the 
lock at Kiel will be kept 
constantly open. The main 
locks at Brunsbiittel and 
Holtzenau are of substan 
tially the same dimensions, 
500 feet long, 88 feet wide, 
and 32 feet deep on the silt. 
These locks were put in 
rather for ultimate contin 
gencies than present needs. 
Immense granite breakwa- 
ters protect the main em- 
bouchures both from the 
seas and fleets in case of 
war. The Brunsbiittel Har- 
bor is 1520 feet in length 
and 828 feet wide, but its 
uses are merely transitory. 
The inflow of the Elbe, 
where the canal debouches, 
runs with enormous rapid- 
ity, compelling the closure 
of the canal gates when ves- 
sels are not passing. The 
force of the currents, how- 
ever, is reckoned an advan- 
tage, their action will 
keep the water in the canal- 
Way pure and ‘‘ live,” thus 
securing a natural scouring 
of the channel and the stone 
embankments. 

Four railways crossing 
the canal have been bridged 
at such a height, or provid- 


as 


ed with draws, that will 
admit the largest vessels 


and highest masts afloat. 
Ten highways are similar- 
ly provided. Besides these, 
sixteen new _ ferryways 
have been added to the 
local traffic to Jessen the 
strain upon the main cause 
way. ‘The highest span is 
at Gruenthal, near the Elbe 
terminus, where a remark- 
able structure rises 137 feet 
sheer above the canal level. 
The mass excavated from 
the sixty-three miles of wa- 
terway amounted to 67,000, - 
000 cubic yards; the num- 
ber of men engaged in re- 
moving it varied during the 
eight years employed in the 
cutting from 5000 to 10,000. 
The estimated cost was 
$37,440,000, and the excess 
will not reach a million. 
The time stipulated was 
eight years, and the con- 
tract has been rigidly kept. 
The labor engaged was paid at the rate of from $1 to 
$1 50 for skilled artisans. The inspectors and engineers 
were under imperial control, hence not a day was wasted, 
not a penny misapplied, not a vestige of ‘‘scamp-work ” 
from end to end. The most difficult cut was a morass, 
impossible to drain. The engineers overcame this by 
transporting the heavy sand from the Kiel end, piling it 
on the marshy tract until its weight displaced the sedgy 
soil and gave the machines a purchase. 

The immediate and tangible gain derived from the Bal- 
tic Canal is the absolute security of the merchant fleets, 
hitherto forced to navigate the perilous passes between 
Denmark and the North. Since 1858 there are records of 
3500 total wrecks, and about the same number of mishaps 
of a less serious character, all, however, destructive to 
commerce. Since 1877 more than 1000 lives have been 
lost; no skill, no prevision, can secure the mariner against 
the sudden squalls, ice-floes, jagged rocks, and natural 
impediments that bristle in the system of narrow straits 
that surround the Jutland peninsula. It is confidently 
reckoned that the new canal will revolutionize Northern 
traffic. In view of this, Russia has constructed a water- 
way for the largest vessels to St. Petersburg, which will 
hereafter be a seaport. Besides this, all the available 
harbors on the Baltic coasts have been enlarged and 
properly protected to accommodate -the argosies of the 





world. Hamburg, already one of the most flourishing 
ports of Europe, counts on rivalling Liverpool within a 
few years, and from the statistics of past traffic the hope 
does not seem delusive. Kénigsberg, Memel, and Lii- 
beck have capacious ports, and, with a ‘safe and short 
channel to the North Sea, millions of tons of produce now 
sent by other routes will naturally choose the shorter lines 
for Black Sea and Asiatic ports by way of the German 
harbors. It isa melancholy consideration that this event, 
which has such prodigious possibilities for European 
commerce, has absolutely no importance for the United 
States. During the last thirty-five years but one vessel of 
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LINE OF THE KIEL CANAL CONNECTING 
NORTIL SEA WITH THE BALTIC SEA. 


THE 


American register is recorded as entering the Baltic Sea. 
In a military sense the canal more than doubles the effec- 
tiveness of the German fleets. In time of war they can be 
shifted from the Elbe to the Baltic in a few hours, while 
an enemy will be compelled to navigate the dangerous 
channels embracing the whole peninsula, losing two or 
three days in the circuit. The canal, in case of war, is 
protected by arsenals and forts at all the salient points of 
its course, and, with the fleet, could hold an entire army 
in check attacking from the north, as the French plan of 
operation contemplated in 1870. 


SIDE NOTES FROM THE ASIATIC WAR. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


By letters and newspapers from China I get some inter- 
esting news of the Japan-China war. One private corre- 
spondent, speaking of the Japanese army, says: ‘‘ Every- 
thing connected with the campaign down to the minutest 
detail has hitherto been carefully considered and admi- 
rably carried out. In each district where their army has 
been successful, civil administration at once follows, and 
everybody and everything fits into its place instantly, 
with the smoothness of clock-work. The Japanese sol- 
diers are splendidly taken care of. They suffer from 
cold, being singularly afraid of it and distressed by it, 
but they are well fed and sheltered, and every man in 
- ranks is provided with a thick coat lined with sheep- 
skin.” 

The correspondent at the front for the Shanghai Mer- 
cury tells of the establishment of the first Red Cross hospital 
among the Chinese. It is in a house known as General 
Sen’s reception hall, close to the Southern Fort at Chefoo. 
Dr. Douthwaite, resident medical missionary. deserves the 
credit for theinnovation. When he first told General Sen 
that he wanted to establish a hospital for the care of the 
wounded Chinamen, Sen was highly amused. As we 
know, a Chinese soldier is the meanest creature in the em- 
pire—a tramp, a poor devil who soldiers because he can- 
not get anything else to do. He is abused by fellow- 
countrymen and foreigner alike, and the Mercury man 
puts his case better than I have ever seen it put when he 
says of him that he is ‘‘ fed on the most sumptuous occa- 
sions with biscuits as hard as his own bullets, paid ata few 
—a very few—irregular periods throughout the year, 
when his commander wills, clad in a bundle of rags, over 
which reposes a tawdry jacket—the recipient, in fact, of 
treatment that a foreigner would not extend to his dog.” 
General Sen was amused at the idea of the ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
man ”’—as they call a Christian—wanting to do anything 
for such a Tommy Atkins as that. But the missionary 
insisted, and the general consulted with the Taotai, or gov- 
ernor. This mandarin wanted to know whether the mis- 
sionary would also care for the wounded Japanese, and 
asked whether any one was so insane as to suppose that 
he would permit a building of his to be used for the care 
of the black dwarfs who were coming there to slaughter 
his people. The brave missionary replied that he would 
take the Japanese into his own hospital, and would shoot 
the first Chinaman who molested them after he got them 
there. When it was made known that the Red Cross flag 
over the building would protect it from the enemy, the 
general gave the building to the doctor, and lent ten sol- 
diers to him to be trained in ambulance-work. When 
they were made useful they were taken away, and three 
times the doctor drilled squads of men and then saw them 
ordered away. At last the doctor secured a promise that 
if he trained another batch they would not be taken from 
him, and more than that, the Chinese officials brought 
medicines and hospital fixtures. Time passed. Wei-hai- 
wei was not attacked, and the scare abated. On one day 
the doctor found his hospital in use for the manufacture 
of dynamite bombs. The Chinese thought that under the 
Red Cross flag they could carry on an arsenal, and during 
the attack by the Japanese the work of making explosives 
could go on without check or hinderance. 

The doctor cured the Chinese mind of this aberration, 
and at last, at the end of January, the attack on Wei-hai- 
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wei fed the hospital with wounded men. A Miss Dob- 
son, a professional nurse from England, came along and 
taught the two daughters of a missionary how to do hos- 
pital work, while several foreign ladies supplied bandages 
and lint. Then came revelations of the uselessness of the 
trained ambulance men. Nothing could induce them to 
go out where the fighting was to gather up the wounded, 
and in-doors they stole the covering of the patients and 
took it to their own beds to keep them warm at night. 
One of them was caught emptying the pockets of a 
wounded comrade. The young girls had a fearful ordeal 
to pass through in attending while terrible wounds were 
dressed and limbs were being amputated. Every one was 
amazed at the phlegm of the wounded Chinese. They 
made excellent patients; indeed, each one was patience 
personified. They were fearfully frost-bitten in some in- 
stances as well as wounded. The work of the Japanese 
bullets was marvelious. In almost every case the bullets 
passed through the men’s bodies. 

The greatest bit of humor thus far developed by the 
war is an unconscious fragment, and therefore all the 
funnier. It is in the form of a proclamation by Wu, As- 
sistant. Imperial Commissioner of Defence, an officer of 
the first rank, President of the Board of War, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Court of Censors, and Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Hunan. The proclamation is addressed to the in- 
vading Japanese, and has been done into English for the 
North China Daily News. 

‘‘ Having perfected more than fifty battalions of. Hunan 
troops at Shan-hai-kwan” (says Governor Wu) ‘‘ for the 
last three months, and given my men thorough drills, and 
armed them with magazine rifles, I am now ready to pro- 
ceed forth on my way to meet the enemy, and it is certain 
that within two months decisive battles will be fought. 

‘*But how can you Japanese, exhausted by disease and 
cold, stand up against my fresh troops? You Japanese 
have young wives and children at home who are weeping 
and longing for your safe return; you are but the tools of 
Otori; you have been forced by conscription to make your 
bodies the receptacles of our bullets. When you are vic- 
torious your generals get all the praise and honor; if you 
get defeated they escape whilé you common soldiers suf- 
fer. 

‘*T am, however, also of a charitable state of mind, and 
I cannot bear to see you going to destruction before my 
fresh battalions in this severe cold through no fault of your 
own. Hence I hereby give you Japanese soldiers notice, 
if you should be defeated and have no place to run away 
to, wherever you should see my signal-boards bearing the 
words ‘Surrender and avoid death,’ you may at once 
present yourselves to the officers in charge, who are also 
delegated to the duty on account of their reputation for 
charity and justice; you must then throw down your 
arms and prostrate yourselves before the signal. You 
will then be received into our encampments and given two 
meals a day and exactly the same treatment as our own 

eople. 

**You will not be put to hard labor, and when peace is 
restored you will be sent back in steamers to your homes 
to meet your wives and sons once more. I swear before 
heaven, earth, and the gods that I will not go back on 
these words, for by so doing I will be injuring my own 
future life. But if you will not harken to my words, let 
us try conclusions with your best troops. Victory will 
rest with the best men in three battles. My experience of 
military matters for the past fifteen years makes me con- 
fident in the quality and abilitv of my troops.” 

This document is dated ‘‘Shan-hai-kwan, first moon, 
twenty-first year of Kwanghsii.” As the brain product 
of a general who would rather do anything than fight, but 
who does not want to say so, it is certainly adroit. It 
should stand as the best expression we have yet seen of 
the temper of the Chinese in this war—boastful, blatant, 
and yet timid at heart. 


AN ELECTRIC LIGHT-SHIP. 


To the United States belongs the credit of establishing 
the first electrically lighted light-vessel in the world. Al- 
though it is still the sole representative of its class, its 
success will undoubtedly lead to the building and equip- 
ping of similar ships. 

Sandy Hook Light-Ship No. 51 is stationed about six 
miles off Sandy Hook, on the prolongation of Gedneys 
Channel, and is thus visible from every vessel entering the 
port of New York from the ocean. The vessel was built 
at West Bay City, Michigan, completed in July, 1892, and 
was first stationed for experimental use off Cornfield 
Point, Connecticut, on Long Island Sound. After two 
years’ trial the vessel proved so satisfactory that it was 
transferred to its present location. 

The ship is 118 feet 10 inches long over all, 26 feet 6 
inches beam, and has a depth of hold of 14 feet 6 
inches. It is painted red. There are two masts, and 
four lens lanterns on each mast, hung in brackets at a 
height of 55 feet above the water. Just below the lamps 
are built round platforms with low wire railings, paint- 
ed black, to serve as day marks. The lanterns have 
totally reflecting prisms, and each contains one 100-can- 
dle-power incandescent lamp. These lamps give a much 
stronger and clearer light than the old-fashioned oil 
lamps. They necessitate, however, a considerable plant 
to operate them, and skilled engineers to run the plant. 
For the electric-light plant there are two horizontal high- 
speed engines of the ‘‘ Ideal” type, capable of developing 
eight- horse power at normal speed with 70 pounds of 
steam. There are two dynamos of the Thompson-Hous- 
ton type. As the vessel shows a light on only one mast, 
it is customary to use each set of lamps and machinery 
on alternate weeks. In case of a break-down, the lights 
on the other mast can be started up immediately. The en- 
gines and dynamos are so arranged that by means of fric- 
tion cones either engine can run either or both dynamos. 
In the electric circuit there is a flashing device for alter- 
nately opening and closing at regular intervals the cir- 
cuits to the incandescent lamps at the mast-heads without 
affecting the other lamps which are used to illuminate the 
deck and other parts of the vessel. The main engine is 
of the compound inverted surface condensing type, with 
an indicated horse-power of 140. This engine operates 
the screw propeller by means of which the vessel can be 
navigated and kept in the neighborhood of its position 
in the event of its breaking away from its moorings. 
There are two main boilers of:steel with a tensile strength 
of 60,000 pounds, and constructed for a maximum steam 
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pressure of 110 pounds. There are besides a donkey-en- 
gine and boiler which are employed to run the steam- 
windlass, to heat the vessel, and to blow the steam-w hiistle 
which is used in foggy weather. The whistle has 2 di- 
ameter of twelve inches, and its hoarse blasts of three 
seconds’ duration at twelve seconds’ intervals warn mari- 
ners of the vessel’s location in thick weather. 

Special consideration was given in the construction of 
the vessel to the peculiar service for which it was design- 
ed. The strain ona ship which must lie always at anchor 
in an exposed position, even in the most violent weath- 
er, is something tremendous. The hull is of iron con- 
struction throughout, with a tensile strength of 48,000 
pounds. It is fitted with two continuous deck stringers, 
and is stiffened with breasthooks, five keelsons, and two 
outside bilge-keels. The plating itself varies from one- 
half to five-sixteenths of an inch in thickness. 

The vessel is divided by four main bulkheads extending 
to the main-deck, and nas a wrecking pump with eight- 
inch suction in case of any accide»t occurring to the hull, 
There is a raised forecastle forty-five feet in length, and 
a deck-house. The stern is elliptical, and the bow nearly 
straight. The ship is moored by means of a 2-inch chain 
cable which passes through a hawse-hole directly in the 
centre of the bow. Spare anchors are carried, and anoth- 
er 2-inch and a 1}-inch spare chains, which can be run 
out through hawse- holes either side the bow, as in ordi- 
nary vessels. These cables are all operated by a steam- 
windlass. 

Through the courtesy of Captain Calkins, Mr. Burns 
the artist was enabled to spend several days on board, 
and to make his sketches on the spot. He found the ves- 
sel very comfortably fitted up. The accommodations con- 
sist of one cabin, with four state-rooms for the officers, 
and beds for twelve men forward. 

The crew consists of four officers, a captain, a mate,a 
chief engineer, and an assistant engineer, and a crew of 
eight men, including three firemen, four seamen, and a 
cook. Although the crew is so large the monotony of the 
life on board becomes very irksome. In order that all 
hands may be occupied as much of the time 1s possible the 
ship is kept as neat as a man-of-war, and ihe boiler and 
dynamo rooms are as clean and dainty as a fady’s parlor. 

Whenever the weather permits, each member of the 
ship’s company is allowed ten days in each month ashore, 
eight men always remainirg on board while four are on 
shore liberty. : 

As, however, the officers and crew have to depend on 
the courtesy of the New York pilots to take them ashore 
and to put them aboard again, ‘‘shore liberty” is often a 
rather uncertain and irregular quantity. 

There is some talk of making telegraphic connection 
between the ship and the shore this summer, and of pla- 
cing an operator on board to report the arrival of vessels 
—an experiment which has already been successfully 
tried on the Scotland Light-Ship. In this event it is likely 
that some more regular and frequent means of commu- 
nication with the shore will be established. 


‘THIS-BUSY: 
“WORLD - 


EvGENE FIELD countenances the probability ‘that a 
good many calmly observant people will love Professor 
Nordau for the enemies he has made.” Furthermore, he 
records his confidence that the professor is ‘‘amply quali- 
fied to defend himself against any of the adversaries that 
his remarkable book has raised up.” 

Perhaps so, but will he be able to maintain his indict- 
ment of the age in which we live? Is it really such an 
excessively wearing age as he and other complainants 
aver? Are we destroying our nervous systems by our 
hustling? Do we shock our nerves all to pieces reading 
the casualty columns in the newspaper, and impair the 
efficiency of our backbones by subjecting them to the jar 
of railroad and cable-car and trolley-car travel? The rush 
of modern life, especially in the centres of population, 
certainly has a tendency to keep people awake. One must 
have his wits about him in the streets of our cities if he is 
not to be run over. One must be pretty constantly alert, 
and read his newspaper frequently and quickly, if he 
hopes to keep the run of events. But to a great extent 
the physical organs respond to the stimulation of the in- 
tellectual faculties. Men of feeble physique have sus- 
tained a very high degree of intellectual activity through 
long lives. Their brains and their wills have kept them 
alive; have forced reluctant stomachs and sluggish livers 
to do their work. Rust and dry-rot will destroy a machine 
more quickly than work. If some of us agitate and work 
ourselves into a degenerate condition, at least we are less 
exposed than our grandfathers were to the dangers that 
lurk in mental inactivity. Not only do strong men thrive 
on strenuous labor, but weak men sometimes live on it. 
Mr. Tilden, who was physically as feeble a person as the 
illustration of a theory could demand, lived to be seventy- 
two years old, and supported a prodigious intellectual ac- 
tivity during nearly all of his life. The world ran some- 
what slower when he began to live in it, but before he 
finished what may justly be called his race, it had at- 
tained a very pronounced celerity of gait. Most men fool 
away more of their strength than they use. If the strenu- 
ousness of the times compels them to husband their ener- 
gies it will do them good instead of harm. It does seem 
to have that effect in this generation. There is a noticea- 
ble disposition among men who have work to do to use 
the time that rapid transit and rapid everything else 
saves in replenishing strength and invigorating hard- 
worked systems with fresh air and exercise. We don’t 
drink as our grandfathers did. We can’t afford to. We 
haven’t time. We might afford the time to do the drink- 
ing, but we can no longer spare the morning of the next 
day. 


There is a decided Jack-the-Giant-Killer interest in Mr. 
Bigelow’s life of Tilden. The feats the man accomplished 
seem so out of all proportion to his strength that the story 
of them keeps the mind on a stretch of pleasurable won- 
derment. When Tilden was a child three years old he 
had an illness, in the treatment of which the doctor gave 
him laudanum,. It spoiled his stomach, and he never 














afterwards had a digestion that was of much 
use except as a curiosity. But it was all 
the stomach he had, and he had to use it; 
and though, as Mr. Bigelow says, it made his 
life, like Pope’s, ‘‘ one long disease,” it was 
a disease that constantly took most interest- 
ing and surprising turns. At the age when 
most children find delight in stuffing their 
stomachs, his resource was to stuff his mind. 
He never played games as other boys do, 
and was as inapt in the use of his hands 
as Lord Macaulay himself, but at twenty he 
was 2 mature man, deeply versed in politics 
and political economy, and able to say what 
venerable statesmen found it worth while to 
listen to. The story of his life is the story 
of aremarkable outfit of intellectuals geared 
to a physique of which the best that can be 
said is that it had neither appetites nor pas- 
sions that in any way interfered with any 
course of action that the intellectuals found 
good. Mr. Tilden did not have very much 
fun, but he enjoyed many satisfactions, some 
of them profound. He was fortunate in this, 
that of the two great disappointments with 
which he was concerned only one occurred 
during his lifetime, and of that one history 
promises to hold that he was not so much 
the victim as the hero. 


Miss Kate Field, exhausted for the time 
being by the grip and by various and _ pro- 
tracted labors, and afflicted by the loss of 
two invaluable subeditors—one by marriage 
and the other by the force of example—has 
suspended the publication of her weekly 
Washington, and hied herself to Newport for 
rest and recuperation and to contest a will. 
Miss Field’s journal ‘‘ breaks even,” owes 
no mananything, leaves no delinquencies or 
unfulfilled engagements behind it, and hopes 
to start again some time when its author and 
owner shall feel like reviving it. Miss Field 
has achieved a considerable feat. Any one 
can start a newspaper, but to stop one grace- 
fully and solvently without loss of prestige 
or money after it has run four or five years 
is an exploit of quite another size. 


Mayor Strong is about to be a beneficiary 
of the ancient and pleasant practice of the 
city of New York to adorn the front steps 
of the house of its Mayor with two hand- 
some lamps, which are kept clean and burn- 
ing not only during the Mayor’s term of 
office, but as long afterwards as he continues 
to live in the same house. The custom is 
worth observing because of its antiquity (it 
dates from the days of New Amsterdam and 
the Dutch), because it is an evidence of senti- 
ment ina matter-of-fact age,and because it of- 
fers some slight inducement to ex-Mayors to 
live permanently in one place. Anything that 
hinders 2 New York man from moving ev- 
ery third year is good in itself, and fit to be 
encouraged on grounds of public policy. 
The lamps are of less practical use than 
they were in old times, before the streets 
were lighted, but still they identify the 
Mayor's house, and make it easy to find for 
belated strangers in haste to be married. 


John Burroughs, postmaster and fruit- 
grower at West Park on Hudson, and author 
of Wake Robin. is a capable farmer, as his 
father was before him. But his taste for 
agriculture was a late growth. In early life, 
it seems, his idea of a future was to be rich. 
He is quoted as telling this story: ‘‘ There 
was a phrenologist who came around the 
county where I lived and felt all our heads. 
When he came to mine he exclaimed at it. 
‘Here's a boy,’ he said, * who will amass great 
wealth. All his ideas will be of money and 
money-making. He will always be engaged 
in great affairs, and will be immensely rich, 
and a power in that line.”” Then Mr. Bur- 
roughs laughed, and added: ‘‘ The trouble 
was he struck the wrong boy. It’s a pity he 
hadn't gone in next door and got hold of the 
boy there, for that boy was Jay Gould. We 
went to school together.” 


There is a sign of the times in the action 
taken last week by Dr. Leighton Parks, of 
Emanuel Church, in Boston, who gave notice 
at morning service on the last Sunday in 
April that thereafter he would hold a Sun- 
day service at 8.30 a.m., for the benefit of 
bicyclists and persons who wanted to spend 
the day out-of-doors. He remarked upon a 
growing tendency of persons who went to 
church in winter to substitute some out-of- 
door sport or recreation for church- going 
during the summer months. He pointed out 
the evil influence of various Sunday sports, 
however innocent in themselves, but in or- 
der that there might be no excuse for per- 
sons who said that church services as usually 
held broke up the entire day, he provided 
the early morning service. 

The chief complaint against Sunday out- 
ings is that they interfere with church-going. 
Dr. Parks seems not to believe in the expe- 
diency of Sunday sports, but still he tries to 
provide those who differ from him with such 
religious privileges as fit their summer hab- 
its. His example may be useful to other 
Protestant clergymen who find it hard to 
hold a summer congregation. 


The bill incorporating the new hospital 
for infectious diseases, described on page 
441, has just passed the Legislature. Sixty- 
two thousand dollars in all has been con- 
tributed, and $14.000 more is needed. Sub- 
scriptions or pledges payable next fall may 
be sent to Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Wash- 
ington Square, North, New York. 

E. 8. Martin. 
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NEW KIDNEY AND BLADDER CURE. 

Tuk new botanic discovery Alkavis, is an assured 
cure for kidney and bladder diseasex, pain in back, 
and rheumatisin. The best proof is that the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will send you treatment by mail prepaid free, 
if you send them your name and address. Alkavis 
has certainly wrought some wonderful cures, and we 
advise our readers to try it, as it is offered free.—[ Adv.) 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘l'weuty-five cents a bottle.—[A d,] 








LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Infant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Scpgrior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TiLForp, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores, 
—[Adv.] 








No buffet should be withont Dr. Sizscertr’s AnGos- 
tuRA Birrens, the great appetizer.—[ Adv. ] 








’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ Physicians 


' prescribe Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
phites because they find their 
patients can tolerate it for a 
long time, as it does not upset 
the stomach nor derange the 
digestion like the plain oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion is as much 
easier to digest than the plain 
oil as milk is easier to digest 
than butter. Besides, the fish- 
fat taste is taken out of the oil, 


and it is almost palatable. The 
way sickly children, emaciated, 
anzmic and consumptive adults, 
gain flesh on Scott’s Emulsion 
is very remarkable. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggisis. 50c. and $1. 
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Pears’ 


A lazy boy 
gets up in the 
morning just 
for the fun of a 
scrub with it. 


~ ASK FOR THIS BRAND 


. 
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Unequaled for all persons with 
elicate and tender skin. 


Absolutely pes, 
a 
MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agts. | 


Natural domestic Champagnes are now very popular, | 
A fine brand called ‘‘Golden Age ” is attracting attention, 
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| and Size of Manufacture.” fA 2 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY e 
| Leghorn, Italy, Established 1836. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of 
teeth. On the other hand, nothing so 
detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don’t lose sight of this fact, and 
remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that sapremely delight- 
ful and effectual dentifrice 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, 
without the least injury to the en- 
amel. The gums are made healthy 
by its use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, 


because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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SESEDES! 
EERERRE 


IS what itis named. 


It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is coming, but an aid, 
= recognized by such riders as R. P. Searle, who says:— 


5 Gentlemen: I have just finished my second 
record breaking trip from Chicago to New 

§ York. I used your lamp on all my nightruns, 
Ggud sometimes running ata speed of fifteen miles 
lg per hour in the dark. I was only able tomake 
Gigs this fast time by the splendid light which I was 


i iori Central draft---burns 10 hours. 
Points of Superiority Burns kerosene oil omutued. 
Over every other Flame absolutely adj (by set screw.) ex 

Lantern made: Filled and lighted from outside. 2 


Saves Doctors’ bills, barked shins, soiled clothing, and makes 
riding when there is the most leisure a pleasure, 

Don’t be insulted by having a cheap Lantern offered you whic 
may possess possibly one characteristic, but insist on having thes 
Search Light, which will be delivered free, if your dealer won’tae 
supply you, for the price, $5.00. Circular free. Address 


MAA 
BESEEES! 


VAI 


enabled to obtain with the use of your lamp 
I used your lamp because I considered it the 
bestin the world to-day, and it has far exceed 
ed my expectations. Yours, very truly, 

R. P. SEARLE. 
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Send 
Six Cents 
For Book. 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen. Pasa. Agent, 

St. Paul, Minn, 
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ARE WARRANTED. 








The highest of all high grade machines built in the world, regardless of price. Our facilities 
are the best in the world for the production of the finest possible results. | Every machine fully 
guaranteed. 21-lb. Scorcher, $85.00. Ladies’ 22-lb., $75.00. Catalogue free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., "ris. 





The Perfection - - 


Rae’s Lucca Oil wt a deel 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


**For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 
‘Wor #xcellence of the Product 
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ISAAC 8. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State L. A. W. and President Brooklyn 


Bicycle Club, writes : 


“My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to say a good 
word for SALva-cEA. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the moderate rider whenever he 
attempts a long day’s run, I have found nothing to be compared with it; while for sprains and bruises its 
curative and soothing effects are really magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


CHAFINGS and SorE MUSCLEs can’t last over night if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. A little SaLva-cEa, 
after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put you into shape in short 
order. For SorENEss, STRAINED or OVERWORKED Musc es, the easing of 


STIFF JOINTs, SUNBURN, and the Bires and Srincs of INsEcTs, nothing com- 
pares with SaLva-cEa. 


It relieves pain; : 
Subdues Inflammation; Allays Irritation. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, ors by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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WINTER SHOOTING 


WINTER SHOOTING ON THE GULF 
COAST OF FLORIDA. 


AT that period in the year when the bad old lung and 
the inflamed bronchial tube and the festive catarrh get in 
their work, the fellow who likes to be amused goes off to 
the Mediterranean, and the fellow who likes to amuse him- 
self hies him to Florida. 

There is no reason why any one should go to Cuba, so 
far as I can see, and Arizona is as yet not properly appre- 
ciated by ‘‘lungers” and sportsmen as a winter resort, 
although it is the superior place. 


~ 


ON 


This Florida sportsman goes down on the Gulf coast 
because there is no doubt that in remote times of 
the past men have caught tarpon there. He may even 
desire to participate in the sensations which are said to 
have been so dear to the tarpon fisherman when the world 
was young. He may. even hire a boat and a darky 
and go up some desolate inlet and sit quietly for ten hours 
while the clouds roll overhead, the wind plays through 
the reeds, and the darky perspires quietly in the forward 
end of the boat; but if he has got a nerve in his body he 
will shortly consign tarpon to his Satanic Majesty, pull 
up his anchor, go back to the hotel, sell his rod and tackle 
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THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA.—DrRawn By FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


to some newly arrived enthusiast, and get out his twelve- 
bore. 

Ducks down there are confiding birds, and a boat load- 
ed with girls and grub and Scotch whiskey and soda can 
be sailed right up to them while the sportsman empties 
his shot-gun and fills his game-bag. 

Then if he has a pointer-dog he can kick up quail, 
or wander among the sloughs or along the beaches and 
bang away at the illusive jack-snipe, and if he ever hits 
one he can plume himself on his skill as much as he likes, 
but he should properly attribute it to good luck. 

FREDERIC REMINGTON. 











THE PLAGUE IN OLD LONDON. 


A curious legend connected with the ori- 
gin and course of this terrible pestilence was 
narrated by an eminent historian in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before a scientific 
audience. He quoted medical authorities of 
that time who affirmed that “not only soap 
boilers and venders, but all the washerwomen 
and all they whose business it was to use 
soap—nay, théy who only wore shirts washed 
with soap—presently died of the Plague.” 
This sounds oddly enough in our day and 
generation, indoctrinated as we are in the 
belief that the omnipresent microbe is the 
root of all evil, and that he ever goeth about 
in search of.some bit of broken surface of 
our skins wherein to plant himself and his 
rapidly: growing family. As for ourselves, 
we shall still confide in ‘‘ Listerism” and 
Soap, and while there is a bit of Blondeau’s 
Vinolia Soap in our locker, we do not feel it 
necessary to add to our insurance policies.— 
Medical Exchange. 

Price 15 cts., 20 cts., 25 cts. and 35 cts. 
per tablet. Of all leading Druggists or 
direct from the Sole Agents in U. 8. 


C. N. CRITTENTON Co., 
115 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 


MONARCH. 


King of all Bicycles. 








TRADE-MARK. 
Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Pounds. 
Prices, $85 and $100. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. ,Chicago. 
Eastern Branch: 79 Reade St., & 97 Chambers St., N. Y. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 


BRIDGEPORT CYCLOMETER 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Send for illustrated catalogue describ- 
ing all styles for measuring 10,000 o 
tooo miles. Latest model has bell at- 
tachment, ringing at completion of 
every mile. All styles made for 26, 28, 
and 30 inch wheels. 


BROOKLYN 
BICYCLE 
STAND. 


Is light, neat, compact, and ornamental, and 
is fitted with casters. Excellent for the house. 
Prevents marring of walls or soiling of carpets. 

The Bicycle can be raised or lowered so that 
the wheel can be revolved for cleaning 
or to exhibit the machine. 


PRICE, $1.50 UP 
Send for Catalogue of Bicycle Sundries, Gun 
Implements, etc. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 


813 and 815 Broadway, New York. 


They all like it. 
The Ladies like it. 
So do the Men. 
Children enjoy it. 
Layman Pneumatic Boats. 


= Place your order in time 
to be filled for this season. 
Free—Our Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price List. 
: Address, H.D. LAYMAN, 
853 Broadway, New York. 
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Prices, $2 up. 


























DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 
New, scientific invention; different froin 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable, and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical skill fails. 
No wire or -string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
_e<.§101 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Offices 11122 Broadway, New York. 





Huile - d’Olive 
ae FRANCAISE 0 
LAUTIER Fils: Grasse 


near Nice, France. 
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Stands Alone. 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, and scalyskin, scalp, and blood hu- 
mours, and points to a speedy cure when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. CUTICURA 
Works WonpDeERS, and its cures of torturing, dis- 
figuring humours are the most wonderful on record. 





Anything ‘‘ just as good” must be itself. 


It took over one hundred years to 
learn how to do it. 


The Drink of Americans for Americans by 
Evans. 


Th ° 

No, Dmith 

. Wg HAVE YOU EXAMINED IT? 
oO. 


Premier 


Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other 


Manufacturers. Typewriter 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 
and American chemists in all the oe cities, British 
depot: ap mig gy, bg eg, nmdon. PoTTeR 
Druc & Cue. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 








‘Improvement the Order of the Age.” ssa, 






Address 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. ¥., U.S. A. {22h QE endea"sess™ 
HIGHEST AWARD, 
WORLDS 5 


cities in the United States.) 





Exact Size. 


DOWNTOWN DEPOT 
RBRUG,159 FULTON 
Sold in every State in the Union, Equal 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR ’ oe taenee. We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. 


If he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send money by registered mail. 
JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Stories of Mystery” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. ‘The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows : 


Perfecto. 





First Prize = ° $10,000 
Second Prize " - 3,000 
Third Prize © 1,500 
Fourth Prize - . 1,000 
Fifth Prize © - . 800 
Two Prizes of $600 each 1,200 
Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 

The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, 

the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the third 

prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 

prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 

two prizes of $600 each and five prizes of $300 each, thus making the 
total of twelve prizes in $20,000. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
Stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicage, Tit, before Get. T Ids cd 


the awards will be made as soon after that date.as th % 
read and judged. they can be 


For full information authors will address 
VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 
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GALLONS FOR 25 


Not of the D yp neste oye of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthfulimitation in theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


Pall Mall Magazine 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Commencement of new volume. 
EDITED BY 
Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas Straight. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


The following are a few of the principal contributors 
to the current issue of this wonderfully successful 
magazine : 











| SRLEMNONUNOAGASARESSARASENR ASE at 





Marguess OF Lorne, K.T., new serial story ‘‘ Qwee.”’ 
H. Riper HaGGarp, serial—*‘ Joan Haste.’ 
Sir Evetyn Woon, V.C., 
“ Cavalry in Waterloo Campaign.” 

Grant ALLEN, “ Evolution of Italian Art.”’ 
Bisuor oF WorcesTEr, ‘“ Horace, Ode II.”’ 
Laura B. Starr, “ The Imperial Family of Japan.” 
C. J. CurtirFeE Hyne, 

“Old Man Swanlee’s Daughter.”’ 

etc., etc. 


In addition to an original etching and a colored plate, 
every article is profusely illustrated by leading artists 
in black and white. 





Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
lishing Offices: London, 18 Charing Cross Road c 
York: International News Company. 


Pub- 
New 
Toronto: The 











oronto News Company. Montreal: The Montreal News 
Company. 
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BREED) FAG AS 





A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us, 
CAMERAS 

in every style, at all prices. 
FREE. 


“ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“‘The International Annual for 1895,”’ 75 cents. 


E. & HT, ANTHONY & CO,, {°°scaetw”'sroatac. 


EUROPEAN PARTY firmed’ Aadrets Henry De 


Normandie, 211 Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


sone (YES Dr [SakCTROHPSONS 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 














FYEWATER 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at~- your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 




















The Aermotor all Stee! Feed Cutter Worth 


S$ N ~ 
ine , 











We will furnish this feed cutter, one only to one per- 
son not luter than July sai 1895, for $10.00 cash, and ad- 
dresses of ten hb of the Sawa 
known personally by him to be ible a: Lm 
in their localities who need and are likely to buy mane 
thing in our line this year. After July 1, money sent in 
on this offer will be returned to sender and no attention will 
be paid to inquiries or letters concerning this offer. It is 
literally now or never. The feed cutter is delivered f. 0. b. 
Chicago. If shipped from branch houses 
back freight will follow, 





acq 













This all steel frame and 26-inch very superior 
saw which we put out at $15.00 last year, but now 
sell only at $25.00, is justl: mY one of the most popular 
articles we ever made. AERMOTOR Co. Chicago. 





I do use WRIGHT’S 
H 


TH 

have BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It’s entirely free from acids, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
; ommend its constant use. 

= We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
\ Large box for 25 cents in 
) stamps. L K OUT! 
» There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 











The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft jbeauty im- 
parted to the skin by Pozzon1’s PowDER, 
commends it to all ladies. 























EMERSON PIANO eaten AVE. NEWYORK. 


Comfort 


with boots and shoes, harness, 
and all kinds of black leather 
comes from the use of 


Vacuum 


Leather Oil. 


25c. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 
For pamphlet, free, ‘‘ How To TAKE CARE 
or LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ay 









“60.000 SOLD > 








FORE THE ecute PRICES, 
_ TERMS 
ee REASONABLE. 
| SWEET TONED. F Every Instra- 
RIT. Mwaneed? 
MERIT. ~ 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— . 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 





wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
* Beeman Chemical Co. 
19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
F’ Pepsin Chewing cum. 
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The — — 


Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 
The slowly. No fish can 
Little ever get slack line 
. with it. It will save 
Finger \ more fish than any 
r other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by we hand 
that holds the rod 
SEND FOR 
| CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, =.Y. 


| AMATEUR CARPENTERS |! 







Have you tried the 


FORSTNER AUGER BIT? 





THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
818 and 815 Broadway, ° 











a5 2 eS 


Same power as on Motor cycles. 





name Beeman is on each | 


4 Horse-Power. Weighs 50 Lbs. 
Stamps for Catalogue. 


| THOS. KANE & CO., Chicago, III. 





DIXON’S | No. 679 


Cycle Lubricant 


isa solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite 
that will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease 
| ofrunning. Itis farsuperiorto anything heretofore 


offered cyclists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cts. 


is DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D- 9, Jersey City, N. J. 


It bores round and oval holes as smooth asa gun-barrel. You 
cannot get along without it for fine carpentry, cabinet or pattern 
work. Sample sent on receipt of 6 cents, Illustrated price-list 
free. Discounts to the trade. For sale by ‘all Hardware Dealers. 


New York. 
9< DENN INGTON 
KANE S HOT-AIR ENGINE 


Marine Stationary 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in Force, $104,000,000. 


Assets, $27,049,118.95. 





In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
erate in cost the Provident is unsurpassed. Agents carefully trained 
and instructed. 








ue 
Wituiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 

MaHLON Hutcuinsoy, M.D., 
Physicians-in-Chief. 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 











Fourteenth St. a Sheridan ~ pomane 
WASHINGTON D.C. 























ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 

ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 

“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEODOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
TONIC-WiNE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 
OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 


Anitchkoff Palace, 


To Mr. MARIANI. St. Petersburg, Russia. 


41 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 


VIN MARIANI 





** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘‘ Vin Mariani” at all Druggists. 


For Descriptive Book with Portraitsand testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Paris: 41 Bd, Haussmann. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 








A Concentrated 
Liquid Extract of 


Malt ana Hops. 


It contains a greater 
amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Malt Extract 
in the market. For con- 
valescents,nursing moth- 
ers, sufferers from in- 
somnia and dyspepsia— 
superior to any other 
Malt Extract on ac- 
count of its purity, and unexcelled as a 
pleasant appetizer, invigorant, and a valu- 
able substitute for solid food. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS., 








Teutonic ‘'s,2.cishttel 


table beverage. 
S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 


BREWING CO., 
36 Poerest St., Brookly n, N. Y. 








| 
| QUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


thoroughly revised, 


ARPER’S 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


of ten cee, CATALOGU 


ONE MINUTE cox: 


CURE 


classified, and _in- 











AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
eee 














FREE. 


Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


packages contain a list of novels by the most popular Authors. 
Five Cents in stamps will procure any one of them, delivered 


ADAMS & SONS CoO., 











GOUT? 








SCHERING’S 
For Sale by Druggists. 


=z PIPE 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, New -York. 


SRAZIN 
WATER wit cure..r. 









reliab! 
htest weight co! 
sere anaes 
e 


ij, a: 


> 


Food is < fuel to the body. 
*‘Best’’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. 


At Druggists. 









RECOMMENDED FOR 

Gravel, Calculus, Lazy 
Liver, and all Uric 

Acid Troubles. 


The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


TVWELO 











UT. 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. FAW, Inventor 
| } 9, Rue-de ta Paix, Paris.—Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. BAY. 


















HARPE 





AN OFF CUT. 
Hr. “This is the first time I was ever on the back of a horse.” 


Sue. 





99%o PURE 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed 
and brightened on the floor. Sweep 
thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of 
Ivory Soap over a small surface at 
a time, scrub with a clean scrub- 
bing brush and wipe off with a damp 
sponge. 


THE Procter & GamBLe Co., Cin’TI. 


W; L. DoucLas 
$3 s OE 1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR A KING, 
vm S 5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.5350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
my *3.59POLICE,3SoLEs. 
$2. WORKIN 
$2" “EXTRA FINE NS 
$2, $|.75 Boys, SCHOOL SHOES 
sine. 
$ 5' 
382° BEST DONGOL» 
- § END FX POR OGL. 


BROCKTON, MASS 
Over “ae Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the mone 
tae equal custom shoes in style and it. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 













NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, GENOA. 





eqedre tickets available from Mediterranean, or from ay 
London, or Havr 


OELRICHS & ©0., 2 Bowling Green, 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, 





~ OPPIOIAL ANNOUNCEMENT of neawara 


CILLOTT’S PENS at the Cuicaco Exrosrmus. 
AWARD: “For excellence of steel used in their 
manufacture, it being fine grained and elastic ; super- 
ior workmanship, .specially shown wy the ‘careful 
Eemperin which leaves the pens free fro ‘ects. 
mperins is excellent and the action "or the Anished 
sed Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
. Individual Judge. 
THACHER ee 





oe j * Pres't 
JOHN BOY 
Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards, 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


7|COLLARS & CUFFS 


= IN THE WOR 








“But you are not on his back now.” 











THE WORLD KNOWN 


ComPANY'’S | 
EXTRACT 
BEEF 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE. 


‘WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


& ci "AND CHOCOLATES 


> On this Continent, have receivad 


ati and Fu 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 


)-[" Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- — 
[lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


S used in a ie in nse a 
Their delicious BREAKFAST © 


absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs vated: Gaiety dea acme 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 

























GRAGEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FITTED WITH 'G & J” TiRES 


“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 
Handsome catalogue free at Rambler agencies 


GORMULLY: & JEFFERY MFQ. Co. 


New York, 


Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 





Financial. 
Lette rs Bills of Exchange bought 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and Weat Indies. 
Commercin! and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt. Street. 








Circular Issued in Pounds Sterling on 


Dollars on ourselves for use in United 
. 
Credit. or Satisfactory Guarantee. 


Letters Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd, 
States, Mexico, and the West Indies, 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 


f for use in Europe and the East and in 
against deposit of Cash, Prime Securities, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal ; Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





After 7 he. Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract ot BEEF. 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It’s the 





limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s prec 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








Great 
Western 


THE FINEST 
CHAFIPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


Noenol) 
cial. Kk C 


Men’s Furnishing Dept. 


Imported and Town Made 


NECKWEAR. 


Custom and Stock | 


Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
Pajamas, Night Shirts, 

Silk and Cambric Handkerchiefs. 
Jackets, Carriage Robes. 


GLOVES, 


For street wear and driving, in 
Fowne’s, Dent’s, and Courvoisier’s. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








A home product 
which Amer- 
wcans are 
especially 
proud 
of. 





highest 
credit on 
the coun- 
try whitch 
saggy produces tt. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 


i, B. KIRK & CO. 
also Broadw ay and 27th 8S 


For : 
Particus 











If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or | 
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A t "69 ate St., N. Y. 
gents, N.Y. “9 ’ 





AU BON MARCHE | 


NOUVEAUTES 


cr -weag 





The system of selling 
everything at a small profit and of a thereughly reliable quality 
is strictly maintained at sie BON MARCHE. 


reer 


Our Catalogue of Novelties for the Paiute Seaton is now out and is sent free on 
demand. The BON MARCHE also send free assorted patterns of their materials and 
Albums of their Models of Made-Up Goods. 

The Establishment of the BON MARCHE hold the richest, most elegant, and most 
complete assortment in all branches of their business; it is acknowledged that great 
advantages are offered both in the quality and prices of all their goods. 

The BON MARCHE forward their goods to any part of the Globe and correspond in 
all languages. 

The BON MARCHE have no Branch Business or Agent for the sale of their 
goods, and beg to caution their customers against all tradespeople making use of their name. 

The BON MARCHE Premises are the largest and the best organized in the World, 
and form one of the most remarkable sights in PARIS. 
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